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In Ten Chapters 


Te summer twilight 
was creeping across 
the stubble fields when 
Wallace Sanford finished 
his long day’s work and 
came out of the barn. Al- 
though he was toughly 
seasoned for a boy of nine- 
teen, his shoulders drooped with 
weariness. It was no uncommon thing 
for him to be tired, but it seldom 
affected his spirits. To-night, how- 
ever, instead of going into the house, 
he wandered over to the woodpile, 
and, sitting on the chopping block, 
rested his chin in his hands. His eyes 
were troubled. The thoughts that had 
disturbed his mind for weeks seemed 
to be brought to a focus. He felt 
compelled to face the problem. 

It was not cowardice that made him 
hesitate ; it was his desire to be manly 
and fair. At last he jumped to his feet, 
and his tanned cheeks glowed with 
stubborn determination. Entering the 
kitchen, he found his mother at work 
on a stack of unwiped dishes. In spite 
of her remonstrance, Wallace firmly 
escorted her to a rocking-chair and, 
catching up a towel, began deftly to 
wipe the plates. 

‘*Did father drive to the village?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘I hitched up a horse for 
him. ’’ 

‘*Yes. He said he had some er- 
rands; I didn’t ask what they were. 
And Howard changed his clothes and 
went to call on your cousins. ’’ 

**So he told me. I offered to do his 
chores so he could get off early,’’ said 
Wallace. ‘‘Then it leaves just you 
and me for a confab, mother. ’’ 

‘*Nothing could please me more,’’ 
she said, with a fond, bright smile. 

Presently they strolled outside arm 
in arm, and Wallace tucked her into 
the hammock between the apple trees. 
He sprawled on the grass beside her. 
The night was very peaceful, and 
fragrant with the smells of meadow, 
woods and haymow. A young moon 
softly outlined the hills behind the 
farm and dimly illumined the fields on 
which four generations of Sanfords 
had toiled. For a while the boy was 
silent; then he suddenly burst out: 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT PAIR WAS IN THE NATURE OF A TORNADO 


‘*T can’t stand it any longer! Do I | him, mother. I want to go to the state college | boy from there, and he filled me full of it. You 


have to stay here? Has father any and take the agricultural course. And when 
right to hold me? He says my services | father is ready to quit, Howard and I can take 
belong to him.’’ hold of this old farm and make it hum. Edu- 

‘*And so that is why you have been | cation! ‘hat’s the bee in my bonnet.’’ 
so absent-minded and unlike your-| ‘‘Oh, how wonderful it sounds!’? murmured 
self?’’ his mother said gently. ‘‘Tell his mother. Then she added, with a sigh, ‘‘He 
me all about it, Wallace. That is what has no use for what he calls these newfangled 
mothers are for.’’ theories; but he simply must let you go. And 

‘*Well, I went through high school, | I’ll try my best to persuade him. ’’ 
but I earned the chance,’’ he explained | ‘Let me put it up to him first. I am big 
impetuously. ‘‘Father made me milk | enough to fight my own battles. It’s great to 
ten cows just the same, and I had to know you’ll stand by me.’’ 
do my studying so late at night and| A buggy rattled into the yard and turned 
turn out so early that I was shy of | toward the barn. 
sleep the whole four years. I’ve worked 
as hard as I could ever since I was a} 
little shaver, with no wages except my 
board and clothes. Father doesn’t be- 
lieve in giving a boy anything.’’ 

‘* Your grandfather raised him in 
the same way. He has tried to do his 
duty by you.’’ 

‘*That’s mostly the matter with us, 
mother. We are running this farm | 
according to grandfather’s ideas, and | 
everything else has changed. ‘l'here’s | 
nothing to it but worry and fourteen | 


Mrs. Sanford decided to remain in the ham- 
| mock. These men-folk of hers would prefer to 
settle the issue between them. They were 
| talking together as they passed her, and the 
| swaying lantern disclosed her husband’s gaunt 
figure and grave, rugged features. He was slow 
|of speech, not often impatient, 4d his sons 
had been taught to fear him. : 
Wallace was amazed at his own boldness, and 
his voice was a trifle shaky as he followed his 
father into the sitting room and repeated, ‘‘It’s 
important or I wouldn’t bother you to-night. ’’ 
hours a day of breaking your back.’? ‘‘Nothing wrong in the dairy, is there?’’ 
‘*We have always paid our debts and | queried Mr. Sanford, as he dropped into a 
been respected in the community. Your |.chair and picked up a newspaper. ‘‘ Don’t 
father is set in his notions, and it’s too | forget to shift the herd to the lower pasture 
late to make him over. But I have been|in the morning. Feed will be scarce if we 
afraid of this, and I have prayed over | don’t get rain.’’ 
it; you are different from Howard. ’’ | ‘*I—T have been thinking of college—this 
‘*He’s been a mighty good brother | fall—at Kirkwood,’’ said Wallace, stammering 
to me, and I have talked this over with in spite of his efforts to keep cool. ‘‘I met a 
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| longer, but he insists that I have the chance, 
| and he is willing to help you with the work. 
Wallace ran for a lantern | I didn’t ask it of him; he proposed it him- 
| and hastened to take care of his father’s horse. | self. He says he has no head for books. ’’ 


| 
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suppose she has. Women 
are not practical. They’re 
always dreaming. ’’ 

‘*She hopes you will see 
itas I do, sir. I didn’t want 
her to ask you, because I 
knew you’d take it hard.’’ 

‘*Hard ?’’ Mr. Sanford’s 
accents were severe. ‘* That’s imper- 
tinent. All I ask is justice. Have 
you forgotten your duty to me?”’ 
‘*No, father. I have heard it all 
my life. You’re trying to keep me at 
home because it’s cheaper than hir- 
ing aman. And you can afford to pay 
for what farm help you need.’’ 
That was too much for Mr. San- 
ford. Aiming a finger at his son, he 
almost shouted : 

‘*T’ve seen this coming on for some 
time. You’ll be sulky and good for 
nothing if I stick up for my rights and 
make you stay. You can go! You can 
go, I tell you, to college or anywhere 
else you like. But you needn’t come 
back, and you needn’t expect a penny 
from me, Wallace.’’ 

The boy gasped, and his face be- 
came pale. ‘‘What do you mean?’’ 
he asked. ‘‘Not at Christmas time— 
not in the summer vacations?’’ 
‘*Not unless you are sent for!’ his 
father cried angrily. ‘‘You can make 
your choice. Ingratitude is the one sin 
I refuse to overlook in a son of mine.’’ 
‘*But I am not ungrateful,’’ fal- 
tered Wallace. ‘‘If you had ever been 
a boy -yourself, I could make you 
understand. ’’ 

Mr. Sanford turned away from him 
and studiously scanned his news- 
paper. Wallace, sad but in no mood 
for surrender, went out to tell his 
mother. Proud of his courage, yet 
mourning the sentence of banish- 
ment, she laughed and cried over 
him. She had foreseen the outcome 
of the interview, for better than any- 
one else she knew her husband’s 
austere, self-centred obstinacy that 
affection could not bend. It had per- 
sisted in the Sanford blood from an 
earlier century of bleak doctrines 
and bleaker living. 

‘*He’ll miss you, Wallace, and do 
his best to hide it from us. Are you 
really brave enough to start off for col- 
lege without any help whatever? It 
frightens me to think of it. I can’t 
bear to let you go.’’ 

‘* Of course you can,’’ Wallace re- 
plied. ‘‘You’d think I was a quitter if 
I didn’t. First thing you know I’ll be 
sending you an invitation to visit me, 
with the price inclosed.’’ 

They talked in low tones until How- 
ard trudged in from the lane. At the 
sensational tidings he slapped Wallace 
on the back. ‘‘Go toit!’’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
the best thing that ever happened to us. 
I expect you to put this village on the 
map. I guess mother and I can dig up 
a few dollars between us.’’ 


see, I took the state-college examinations while 
I was in high school, just for the fun of it, 
and I passed them easy. I’m ready to enter, 
and—and all I need is your permission —’’ 

‘*Nonsense! Go to bed. Wait a minute. Nine- 
teen, are you? You talk as if you were 
twenty-one. You can’t decide anything for 
yourself until two years from now.’’ 

Wallace held himself steady and showed no 
signs of temper as he responded: 

‘*‘Howard isn’t obliged to stay with you any 


‘*And you are the family prodigy, eh? Do 
you expect me to give you money to throw, ‘‘I have never touched Aunt Clara’s 
away, besides losing two years’ labor that | legacy of one hundred dollars!’’ ex- 
you’re lawfully bound to give me?’’ |claimed Mrs. Sanford. ‘‘ It’s in the 

‘*Not a cent. I shall do it all myself. Of | savings bank, Wallace. It will be enough 
course, if you could lend me a little,—to get | to get you started.’’ 
started,—it might make freshman year easier. ‘“*Yes, and it is your own rainy-day 
I haven’t saved any money to speak of.’’ fund,’’ he answered. ‘‘Do you suppose 

‘*You have been well provided for,’’.said | I’d take that? Why, this is going to be 
Mr. Sanford solemnly. ‘‘And I gave you better fun. I am not looking for a snap.’’ 
schooling than ever I had, or my father before | —— 
me. Spend four years in the college at Kirk-| One day of work after another, in field 
wood? What do you expect to do with all that |} and barn and garden, and the brief 
expensive education ?’’ summer had fled. Early in September 

‘*Use it to raise bigger crops and make more | came the first frost and a smoky haze, 
milk; but that’s not the most important thing. | and the tall corn turned from green to 
There is so much to learn—a chance to develop | gold. Wallace brought a small trunk 
and get a broad point of view.’’ from the attic, and his mother packed it 

Wallace thrilled with enthusiasm, but his| with garments carefully mended and 
father eyed him with increased disfavor. | painstakingly cleaned. Her husband 

‘*Has your mother been encouraging you? I | found her bending over the trunk, and 
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IS name, I believe, was Aldros Haskins; 
H but during the week he spent at Wash- 

ington the name I knew him by best 
was ‘‘the Carnegie Medal Boy.’’ He was too 
modest to wear the medal, or even to show it; 
but there is no doubt that he won it—won it 
by a really heroic action in a sudden, fearful 
emergency. Once or twice during the week— 
he was there with his high-school class after 
graduation—I asked him, when we were 
alone, to tell me about it. 

‘“‘Oh, it wasn’t much!’? was all he would 
say. ‘‘Anyone would have done it. I don’t 
see why they sent me the medal.’’ 

That made me wish to hear the story all the 


more; and on one of the last of the days when | 


Aldros and his classmates were there [ found 
a chance to ask two of his friends about him. 





WASHINGION GUIDE SERIES 
1 By Robert Yocum a 


’ V. THE CARNEGIE MEDAL BOY 


the elder of whom was the 
wife of one of the miners. 
‘his married sister had two 
small children, a girl and a 


boy—two blue-eyed, curly-haired children they | women were always busy with serving dinner; | 


were, just old enough to run about the place. | 


brisk wind that was blow- 
ing kept it from being un- 


| comfortably hot. 


At the noon hour the 


/ and the two children often toddled away by 


Shortly before noon that day a load of ex- | | themselves at that time. 


plosives had come from the station five miles | 
distant; and since the little structure for stor- 


Happening to glance out of the window 
during dinner, the carpenter saw smoke rising 


We had gone down to Mount Vernon,and when | ing it was not yet completed, the men took | from in front of the little building on which 
we had looked about the manor, seen the | the cases off the wagon and set them carefully | he had been at work. Jumping up, he gave the 
Martha Washington garden, the memorial trees, | down within a few steps of it. There were a/| alarm and, with the others following him, ran 
the summer house and the kitchen, and viewed | thousand four-ounce cartridges of dynamite | out. 


the historic rooms of the mansion, two of the | 


and a tin canister, or keg, containing ten 


As they approached the place a terrifying 


girls sat down to rest a while on the front | pounds of black powder, which they used for | sight presented itself. In front of the little, new 


veranda and to enjoy the noble view 
down the Potomac. The boys mean- 
while had rushed off to see Wash- 
ington’s brick barn, coach house, 
smokehouse and the old bee tree. I 
was ready to rest a little myself, for it 
was a warm, sultry day in June; and 
while we sat there, plying palm-leaf 
fans, I asked about Aldros’s medal. 

“*T can’t get a word out of him,” I 
said. ‘‘He is far too modest. Tell me 
what he did.’’ 

‘*Why, haven’t you heard ?’’ one of 
the girls exclaimed. ‘‘It was in ever 
so many papers. He saved two little 
tots from being blown to pieces. ’’ 

And then, from first one of the girls 
and then from the other, I got bits of 
the boy’s exploit; and when they 
had finished I knew that Aldros had 
surely earned that medal. 

The summer before, the girls said, 
a profitable deposit of bauxite — the 
principal source of aluminium—had 
been discovered in their home town. 
Aldros’s father was foreman of a gang 
of miners engaged in opening a drift 
in the steep side of a craggy bluff, 
and Aldros was helping him during 
the long vacation. 

They had been working only a day 
or two and were beginning to blast 
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STECHER 








away the outer strata of rock. A sta- 
tionary engine had been set up to do 
the drilling by compressed air. Tim- 
ber for shoring up the adit lay piled near by. 
That day a carpenter had begun to build a 


little house fifty feet or so farther along the | 


hillside for storing the explosives. 

About two hundred feet farther on stood a 
long, new shanty where the workmen boarded 
and lodged. 

This structure was in charge of two sisters, 


“THAT'LL ALL BLOW UP IN A MINUTE!" 


HE SHOUTED EXCITEDLY. “ RUNI 


RUN FOR YOUR -LIVES!I” 


priming and minor blasting. Presently the 
noon whistle blew, and the men went to 
their dinners. The carpenter still had the door 
to hang and some other work to do, but he 
left things as they were. All about the little 
building and along the way in front of it lay 
dry chips, hewings and shavings. It was a 
warm, dry day for the time of year; only the 


building and all round the cases of dynamite 
and can of powder the shavings and hewings 
were ablaze—set on fire probably by a cinder 
from the stack of the engine boiler. And there, 
only a few feet away, stood those children, 
watching the fire with great interest; they 
seemed entirely unaware of their danger. 

The carpenter dashed forward ; then, noticing 
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that the blaze had almost reached the powder 
can, he turned and raced back in even greater 
haste. 

‘* That’ll all blow up in a minute!’’ he 
shouted excitedly. ‘‘Run! Run for your lives!’’ 

And run they all did, back past the shanty 
and beyond. By this time the mother of the 
children had come out of the house to see what 
the commotion was about. Catching sight of 
her little ones near the fire and hearing what 
the fleeing men were shouting, she screamed 
and started to run forward; but her husband 
caught hold of her, and drew her by main 
strength to the rear of the shanty. In fact, 
panic fell on them all. The sight of the fire 
erackling round that powder can, with those 
big cases of dynamite close beside it, struck 
terror to every heart. Everyone fled—everyone 
except Aldros. 

He and his father had been sitting at a 
table by themselves near the far end of the 
shanty and had followed the others out. They 
heard the carpenter shouting, saw the children 
and heard their mother scream. Without an 

instant’s hesitation Aldros started 
toward the fire. 

His father and the men cried,“‘Come 
back!’ but Aldros sprinted to where 
those children stood, snatched them 
up, one under each arm, and ran back 
with them. When he had got a few 
steps beyond the boarding house, the 

‘explosion came. I suppose it had 
taken a little time for the fire to heat 
the tin canister enough to ignite the 
powder. 

The explosion was terrific. Such 
was the force of the concussion that 
the heavy engine boiler, fifty feet 
away, had been picked up and hurled 
a dozen yards or more; the piles of 
timber had been scattered like jack- 
straws. The little building on which 
the carpenter had been at work dis- 
appeared completely; some of his 
tools were picked up the next morn- 
ing a quarter of a mile away. The 
long, boarding shanty was thrust bod- 
ily off its foundations, and it collapsed. 

Running hard with the children, 
Aldros was flung forward on his face ; 
he barked his nose somewhat, but was 
not otherwise injured, and neither 
were the children. Several of the 
men who had run to a distance of 
two or three hundred yards were 
thrown flat. 

Aldros said afterwards that he 
hardly knew himself how he came 

to do it. ‘‘I saw those kids there and thought 

I would risk it,’’ was the matter-of-fact way 

in which he spoke of his deed. 

Aldros’s feat was described first in a local 
newspaper, and then in newspapers all over the 
country. Not long after, the boy received a letter 
from the Carnegie bureau, and later the medal 
—the medal that he is too modest to display. 








an impulse, as kindly as it was unexpected, 
caused him to say, ‘* How is he fixed for clothes? 
Don’t that outfit look a little mite shabby ?’’ 

‘*There’s enough of most everything, but 
he needs a new suit dreadfully. His best one 
is a year old and it’s outgrown, but he expects 
to wear it to college.’’ 

Mr. Sanford stood awkwardly silent. Relent- 
ing was a difficult business for him, and he 
would never admit that he had been wrong. 
At last he mumbled a little sheepishly: 

_ Tell him to buy a new suit before he goes 
and charge it to my account. Wait a minute.’’ 

He fumbled in his pocket and drew out a 
roll of bills, from which he slowly peeled off 
twenty dollars. 

‘*Tuck this in the new suit, Mary, where 
he’ll be likely to find it. I heard him tell 
Howard he’d walk all the way to Kirkwood 
sooner than ask anyone to pay his railway fare. 
There’s a streak of Sanford spunk in him.’’ 

Before the day of his departure Wallace 
sold a bicycle and collected several dollars that 
a neighbor owed him for cutting wood in the 
winter, when work had been slack on the farm. 
With that fund the boy felt prepared to face the 
world. His mother said good-by to him at 
the gate, while his father, hovering grimly in 
the background, moved forward to grumble 
something about boys who thought they knew 
it all. Howard was waiting with the dappled 
mare, and the brothers drove to the station. 

On the way Wallace discovered the twenty 
dollars in a pocket of his new suit, and flour- 
ished it excitedly as he exclaimed, ‘‘That’s 
from mother, bless her heart, and I simply 
won’t accept it! She needs it more than I do. 
Carry it back to her with my love, Howard.’’ 

‘*‘And hurt her feelings? Not much,’’ said 
the elder brother. ‘‘Send it to her from college, 
if you like, after you have earned it. I have 
fifty of my own that I calculated to lend you; 
but if you insist on kicking up such a fuss, 
maybe i hadn’t better try.’’ 

‘**Please wait and let me try to get away 
with it all by myself,’’? begged Wallace. ‘‘If I 
fail, I’ll put on my overalls again. ’’ 

Howard smiled approval. His own ambitions 
traveled no farther than the village among the 
hills; but this stripling brother kindled his 
imagination, and he saw him as a knight 
errant setting forth to conquer the world. 





‘*Dad will be as anxious to get your letters 
as the rest of us, Wallace. I heard him walking 
the floor last night. You can’t budge him any 
more than the stone wall in the orchard; but 
if you make a fine record at college, he’ll be 
the first to brag about it.’’ 

‘*He’ll never see me again until he sends for 
me,’’ Wallace said resolutely 

.When, however, he was alone in the train, 
his dauntless spirits began to ebb. The under- 
taking that he had set out upon seemed sud- 
denly very large to him. There was a lump in 
his throat as he stared wistfully at the familiar 
landscape that he was rapidly leaving behind. 

After two hours the train picked up young 
men at several stations, until there was a con- 
siderable group of them in the car. There were 
noisy reunions, unflagging hilarity and out- 
bursts of song. These blithe pilgrims were 
evidently returning to the state college, and 


Wallace listened eagerly to the snatches of 


talk. Across the aisle sat two sophomores. He 
gathered that the tall one was Griffin and that 
the roly-poly one answered to the name of 
Rusbie. Their taste in dress was somewhat 
‘‘loud,’’ and their manners too easy and confi- 
dent. From their talk Wallace inferred that 
they had money to spend in a college where 
many of the students were poor, and that for 
that reason they exaggerated their own impor- 
tance. He was reading the catalogue of studies 
when one of them reached across the aisle and 
touched his elbow. 

‘* You’re a freshman, aren’t you?’’ the 
stranger asked with a patronizing air. 

‘*Yes,’? said Wallace. 

‘*And the green grass grew all around,’’ 
said the roly-poly Rusbie with a meaning grin. 

Wallace flushed but made no answer, and 
the two sophomores said no more. At Kirk- 
wood, Griffin said gruffly: 

‘*Here, boy, you can carry my suit case.’’ 

Wallace turned his back and pulled down 
his own suit case from the rack above his seat. 
‘*T’ve got some baggage of my own,’’ he said, 
and started down the aisle. 

‘*Here!’’ cried Griffin, seizing him by the 
elbow. ‘‘Just a minute.’’ 

‘‘Oh, let him alone!’’ cried little Rusbie, 
pulling his companion toward the door. ‘‘Put 
him on the list, if you like, and we can disci- 
pline him later. Disgustingly fresh, isn’t he?’’ 





They jumped from the train and joined their 
friends, while Wallace, saying to himself that 
he would put them on his own list for further 
reference, wandered toward the college build- 
ings, which were spread over a rolling expanse | 
of lawn, with many noble shade trees. At the | 
dean’s office he presented his high-school cer- | 
tificates, and was informed that in all proba- | 
bility he could obtain a tuition scholarship. 

‘*T presume that covers all the fees for tuition | 
and so on,’’ said Wallace happily. 

‘*A registration fee of fifteen dollars is re- 
quired before you can attend classes. ’’ 

That was startling news for a young man 
with a cash capital of twenty-six doJlars. He 
handed over the amount, and set forth in a 
thoughtful state of mind to find lodgings. A 
room in a dormitory was out of the question. 
He intended to offer labor in exchange for a 
roof over his head, and he therefore sought 
the town of Kirkwood, the main street of 
which divided the college grounds. ‘The quest 
was discouraging. He should have arrived a 
week earlier. Other industrious students had 
preceded him at the stores, the dwellings, the 
boarding houses and the farms near by. It 
seemed to him that all of his classmates were 
planning to earn their way. 

Toward nightfall he was trudging along the 
river valley when he overtook a stout man who 
walked behind a pair of powerful horses. They 
were dragging the whiffletrees in the dust. 

‘*Are you going to haul a load of some- 
thing ?’’ asked Wallace. ‘‘Do you need help?’’ 

The man halted the team and pulled at his 
sandy beard in annoyance. 

‘*Haul a load of something?’’ he exclaimed 
in a booming voice. ‘‘Jokin’ with me, are 
you? Haul it?. Yes, by gracious, I’ve got to 
haul it. This is the second time I started for 
Nottingham to-day. Seen me strugglin’, did 
you? You students haven’t got any respect for 
the feelings of a fellow creature. ’’ 

‘*T never laid eyes on you before,’’ replied 
Wallace. ‘‘I’m sorry I rubbed you the wrong 
way. Those are good horses. ’’ 

‘*Know hosses, do you?’’ the testy wayfarer 
asked. ‘‘Suppose you can handle these while 
I steer the miserable machine?’’ 

‘*A stranded automobile?’’ asked Wallace. 
“*T’ll be glad to drive the team for you.’’ 

‘*T’ve a good mind to ran it downhill plumb 








into the river, and I would if it wasn’t for 
blocking the channel !’’ the stout man savagely 


| exclaimed as he resumed his march. 


Wallace asked no more questions. In silence 
they climbed a long hill, on the top of which 
stood the balky machine. For size and glitter- 
|ing brass work it suggested a battleship of a 
model somewhat obsolete. Pausing to glare 
| at it, the man announced, ‘‘Martin Hosmer is 
my name, and I’m rated as a solid, sensible 
citizen, but I made a fool of myself when I 
bought that secondhand old blunderbuss. ’’ 

‘It’s the biggest car I ever saw,’’ Wallace 
said admiringly. ‘‘Did you have a serious 
breakdown, Mr. Hosmer?’’ 

‘*T didn’t investigate. She just laid down 
on me, and I quit, too. Twice to-day, I tell 
you, I’ve tramped over this same road with 
this same pair of hosses. I’m all wore out.’’ 

They passed a chain round the front axle, 
Mr. Hosmer climbed behind the steering wheel, 
and the horses plodded sedately ahead of the 
disabled car. They dragged it into a stable 
behind a neat white house at the edge of Kirk- 
wood. As the owner stepped down from the 
running board, he clapped his hand to his 
back and bitterly announced that he was in 
for an attack of lumbago. 

‘‘She did it!’’ and he shook his fist at the 
‘battleship. ’’ ‘‘ You say your name’s Sanford, 
is it? Expect to go to the college, did you say ?’’ 

**T don’t know how long I can stay. It’s not 
easy to find work. Just now I am looking for 
a room and a chance to earn it.’’ 

‘‘Hum! I owe you something. Better sleep 
here to-night. I can’t put you in the house, 
because my sister Jane takes care of me, and 
she’s afraid of students. One of her kinks! My 
hired man took a week off. Put up these hosses 
and look after my cows and I’ll make it square. 
There’s a room overhead, here in the stable. ’’ 

Grateful for this good fortune, Wallace pulled 
off his coat, while Mr. Martin Hosmer limped 
into the house to find a bottle of liniment. 
With the skill of long training the freshman 
made light work of the chores, and went back 
to the town to find a restaurant for supper. 
Later in the evening he strolled to the station 
and got his suit case. On the way to Martin 
Hosmer’s he crossed the stone bridge over 
the small river. At the farther end loitered a 
party of undergraduates, and a street light 
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disclosed Griffin and Rusbie among them. 
Wallace wondered whether they had planned 
to intercept him. He was almost on the point 
of passing them, when Griffin stepped forward 
and cried out: 

‘*Here’s the hayseed! Now’s a good time to 
teach him some manners!’’ . 

‘*Make him take off his hat politely and bow 
to the gentlemen,’’ suggested Rusbie. 

This was harmless fooling and Wallace might 





not have resented it, but he had conceived an 
intense dislike for Griffin. ‘‘Show me a gen- 
tleman and I’ll take off my hat,’’ he said, 
looking squarely at Griffin. ‘‘How can I learn 
manners from a man who has none?’’ 
Evidently the shot went home, for one of 
the others snickered. At that the wrathful 
Griffin laid violent hands on the freshman; 
the sophomore expected reinforcements, but 
for the moment his only ally was the faithful 
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Rusbie. What happened to that pair was in 
the nature of a tornado. Their heads were 
banged together with a vigor that made them 
see all kinds of fireworks, and when Wallace 
let them go they sat down abruptly and lost 
all interest in his behavior. 

The other sophomores of the party, who 
had merely looked on, could not submit to this 
gross affront to the dignity of their class. Such 
boldness in a freshman was unheard of, and it 





was their duty to chasten him. Before Wallace 
could escape he was pulled down by force of 
numbers. 

‘*Hustle him down the river bank and throw 
him in!’’ he heard some one ery. ‘‘He needs 
to be cooled off.’’ 

As the sophomores bore him, still fighting 
pluckily, from the end of the bridge, Wallace 
sadly thought of his new suit of clothes. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





municipality the world has ever known, 

the question of its government is one of 
the very greatest interest. Upon the efficient 
administration of the city affairs depends not 
only the collective economie progress but to a 
very great extent the health and happiness of 
more than five and a half million people. 

Because of the size of the population the prob- 
lem of the local government of New York is 
vast ; and it is extremely complicated because so 
many different interests and nationalities must 
be considered. No city in the world except 
London and Petrograd shows such extremes 
of wealth and poverty. Almost every industry, 
trade, profession and occupation is represented 
in the city, and there are gathered there mem- 
bers of every race, nationality and creed. 

According to the last census, of the total pop- 
ulation of New York 40 per cent was foreign 
born and 78.6 per cent was of foreign parentage. 
Of the foreign-born New Yorkers there are 
as many Russians as there are in Odessa, as 
many Italians as there are in Palermo, as many 
Germans as there are in Magdeburg, more 
Austro-Hungarians than there are in Trieste, 
more Irishmen than there are in Dublin, more 
Britishers than there are in Plymouth, and 
more Jews than there are in Palestine. 

Besides being the largest city in the United 
States, New York is also the richest. It is the 
financial, commercial and industrial centre of 
the country, and, thanks to its libraries, mu- 
seums, art galleries and the universities within 
it and near by, it can claim the distinction 
once held by a sister city.of being ‘‘the hub of 
the universe. ’’ 

Its total commerce—imports and exports— 
amounts to more than two billion dollars a 
year, and there are within the city limits nearly 
thirty thousand industrial establishments with 
a capital of more than a billion and a half 
dollars, which give employment to about three 
quarters of a million people. The total assessed 
value of all taxable property in the city is 
nearly eight and a half billion dollars, the net 
public debt is more than three quarters of a 
billion dollars, and the annual budget is more 
than two hundred millions. 

In 1896 the state legislature passed the act 
creating the present city of New York, which 
eame into existence on January 1, 1898, and 
which includes old New York, the former cities 
of Brooklyn and Long Island City, Staten 
Island and the former towns of Newtown and 
Flushing and part of Hempstead. Thus the 
total area of New York became 326.83 square 
miles—as against the 117 square miles of admin- 
istrative London. 

New York is governed under the charter 
granted by the state legislature in 1896; that 
charter has been once entirely revised, and so 
frequently amended as to require a second 
eomplete revision. Yet with all its shortcom- 
ings and defects the city charter is not the 
worthless instrument its critics would have us 
believe. On the contrary, it contains much 
that is excellent and much that is original in 
municipal government. Were New York to be 
given absolute freedom from state control, the 
problem of local government would doubtless 
be greatly simplified, but as a matter of fact 
the city has a large measure of home rule— 
probably more than any in the world except 
the free cities of the German Empire. 


AN the city of New York is the largest single 


A PROBLEM SOLVED 


HE three characteristics of the New York 

City government that make it almost by 

itself among cities, are: first, the division 
of the city into boroughs that have the right 
of self-government in local affairs; second, the 
concentration of the power of the purse in the 
hands of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment; and third, the concentration of ex- 
ecutive power in the hands of the mayor. 

As I have already pointed out, the present city 
of New York was formed by the amalgamation 
of the old city of New York and a number of 
anrelated cities and towns. Each of these ad- 
ministrative units had its own local traditions, 
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interests and ambitions. In 
other words, although the 
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from the Board of Alder- 
men in 1905 its influence in 
government has been very 
limited. It consists of seventy- 








greater New York, they were 


at the same time loath to surrender the CHES 
local government under which they 


had always lived. They wished to 

enjoy both the advantages of being citizens of 
a great administrative area and of living in 
small local units. 

The credit of solving this apparently impossi- 
ble problem belongs to Mr. William C. De Witt, 
who was assistant corporation counsel of old 
New York and a member of both charter com- 
missions. He drafted the original charter and 
later revised it. He conceived the idea of recog- 
nizing local boundaries for local purposes and 
of ignoring them in general city affairs. 

It was not until the charter was revised that 
Mr. De Witt’s plan was adopted in its entirety. 
Under the present law New York is divided 
into five boroughs, Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Bronx, Queens and Richmond, each of which 
elects a borough president conterminously with 
the mayor and removable in the same way as 
that official is. Besides sitting in the Board of 
Estimate the borough presidents sit and vote 
in the Board of Aldermen. As executives they 
have charge of the construction and mainte- 
nance of streets, sewers and buildings, both 
public and private, within their several bor- 
oughs. Local improvements may be initiated 
by the local -improvement boards, of which 
there is one for each of the twenty-five local- 
improvement districts into which the city is 
divided. These boards consist of the borough 
president and the aldermen from the district. 
Besides appointing and removing at will the 
various bureau chiefs under him, the borough 
president appoints the members of the local 
school boards in his borough. 





Since the power to grant franchises was taken 
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three aldermen elected from 
aldermanic districts, the president of 
the Board of Aldermen and the five 
borough presidents. The various 
department heads may appear before the board 
in matters affecting their departments, but have 
no votes. The most important powers of the 
Board of Aldermen are: the approval or disap- 
proval of bond issues authorized by the Board of 
Estimate, the reduction of items in the annual 
budget and the revision of the building code. 
Every resolution and ordinance of the alder- 
men is subject to the veto of the mayor, which 
can only be overridden by a two-thirds vote. 


GREAT POWER OF THE MAYOR 


[Tm Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment is an entirely unparalleled insti- 
tution in municipal government. Its 
members are elected every four years and 
consist of the mayor, who is the chairman, 
the comptroller, the president of the Board of 
Aldermen and the five borough presidents. The 
Board of Estimate controls the finances of the 
city; it authorizes all bond issues and makes 
the budget. It has a certain power over fran- 
chises, which is limited, however, by the 
power of the State Public Service Commission ; 
and it authorizes all public improvements that 
require the expenditure of money. 

If the mayor is a man of force and ability, 
he can by the full use of his legal authority 
make himself what the charter intended him to 
be: the most powerful official, within his juris- 
diction, in the country. The charter makers 
intended to concentrate in the mayor all ad- 
ministrative accountability, and, although lat- 
terly complaint has been heard that the mayor’s 
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powers are not commensurate with his respon- 
sibilities, I can testify that during the six years 
that I was mayor I never failed to have my way 
in all important matters of city government. 

Of the ninety-seven mayors who have gov- 
erned New York only the last thirty-seven 
were elected by the people, and of those the 
longest service was my own, just six years. 
Of all the mayors only De Witt Clinton and 
John T. Hoffman oceupied any other oftice 
after the close of their mayoralty, and of the 
mayors of greater New York only one (myself) 
has been reélected. The mayoralty of New 
York is the graveyard of political ambitions. 

The mayor’s salary is fifteen thousand dol- 
lars a year, and his term is four years. He is 
removable by the governor on charges of neglect 
of duty or misconduct, and, although charges 
based on political grounds or personal spite 
have been preferred against almost every mayor 
who has been worthy of the office, none has 
thus far been removed. It is improbable that 
any governor, no matter how partisan, would 
dare to exercise his power of removal except 
for very great and real cause. 

There are fifteen departments in the city 
government, including finance, law, police, 
fire, parks, health, bridges, docks, and so on. 
The mayor appoints, without the approval or 
concurrence of any other individual or body, 
the heads of all of those departments except 
that of finance, and he may remove at pleasure. 
Although the civil service law demands a cause 
of removal, any cause such as ‘‘loss of confi- 
dence’’ is deemed sufficient. 

Besides the fifteen great departments there 
are many boards and commissions, the mem- 
bers of all of which the mayor appoints and 
removes. Those include, to name only a few, 
the Commissioner of Accounts, the Trustees 
of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, the Board of 
Water Supply, the Civil Service Commission 
and the Board of Education. In addition to those 
officials the mayor appoints the city magis- 
trates and justices of the court of special ses- 
sions for the trial of misdemeanors. The judges 
of the other courts are elected by the people. 
The total number of city employees distrib- 
uted among the various departments is nearly 
seventy-five thousand, including twenty thou- 
sand school-teachers, eleven thousand policemen 
and five thousand firemen. Of all this army of 
municipal civil servants less than eight hun- 
dred are in the exempt class; that is, subject 
to removal by their superiors without cause. 


THE QUESTION OF THE BUDGET 


ITH his direct power as chairman in 

addition to his indirect power of veto, 

the mayor should be able to control 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
Even were the mayor to belong to one party 
and all his colleagues to another, as was re- 
cently the case, the occupation of ‘‘the chair’’ 
gives him sufficient power to bring the other 
members of the board to terms. Even if he is 
unable to force legislation that he may desire, 
he can block legislation to which he is opposed. 

All public improvements authorized by the 
Board of Estimate go to the mayor for his 
approval and do not become effective until he 
has signed them. He has over them an abso- 
lute and final veto. All bond issues, having 
passed the Board of Estimate, go for approval 
to the Board of Aldermen, and, like all other 
resolutions and ordinances of that body, when 
approved, go to the mayor, who has the right 
to veto them if he sees fit. 

The preparation of the annual budget gives 
the mayor enormous power if he desires to 
wield it. The wise mayor will first make 
a budget to suit himself, then call into con- 
ference the comptroller and president of the 
Board of Aldermen and modify it sufficiently 
to gain their approval. When he has done that 
he will submit the budget to the Board of 
Estimate. With the support of the comptroller 
and the president of the Board of Aldermen, 
each of whom has three votes, the mayor, 
who himself has three votes, can secure the 
adoption of the budget even if the five borough 
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presidents — with only seven votes 
among them—oppose it. The tendency 
among the borough presidents is al- 
ways toward ‘‘logrolling’’ in the 
interests of their localities. But by 
preparing a good budget and by steer- 
ing it successfully through the Board 
of Estimate the mayor can keep ex- 
penses within reasonable bounds. A 
policy of sharing responsibility or of 
having the budget prepared by a com- 
mittee of the board can only result in 
needless and colossal extravagance. 

The mayor has the constitutional 
power to veto all bills passed by the 
state legislature affecting cities of the 
first class, of which there are three, 
New York, Buffalo and Rochester, or 
directly affecting New York. All such 
bills are sent to the mayor for his 
approval or disapproval, which must 
be given within fifteen days and after 
a public hearing. The legislature may 
override the mayor’s veto by a bare 
majority vote of both houses, but all 
bills received by the mayor after the 
adjournment of the legislature fail 
unless approved by him. As a large 
number of the most vicious bills passed 
by the legislature are rushed through 
during the closing hours of the session, 
the mayor’s so-called ‘‘pocket veto’’ 
is of great value in protecting the 
rights of the city. 

Of the mayor’s two colleagues elect- 
ed from the city at large,—the comp- 
troller and the president of the Board 
of Aldermen,—the comptroller is by 
far the more important. It is true that 
the president of the Board of Alder- 
men acts as mayor in case of the lat- 
ter’s death, disability or absence. He 
cannot, however, make appointments 
unless he has been acting mayor for 
ten consecutive days, or removals unless he has 
so acted for thirty consecutive days. Besides 
being vice mayor, he presides over the Board of 
Aldermen and sits as a member of the Board 
of Estimate, the Sinking Fund Commission, the 
Armory Board and a number of other commis- 
sions. His salary is five thousand dollars a year. 

The comptroller, the chief financial officer of 
the city, is elected and is removable as the 
mayor is, and receives the same salary, fifteen 
thousand dollars a year. He has independent 
power of investigation and audit, and when on 
unfriendly terms with his associates in the 
government he can make their lives extremely 
interesting. He appoints and removes at will 
the heads of the six bureaus in his department 
except the city chamberlain, —the custodian of 
the city’s money,—who is appointed and re- 
moved by the mayor and who receives a salary 
of twelve thousand dollars a year. 

The power of the comptroller for good or ill 
is very great. Some comptrollers have been 
inefficient, a few have been worse, most have 
been excellent. One comptroller, Mr. Herman 
A. Metz, stands out conspicuously for the great 
services he has rendered the city in moderniz- 
ing antiquated financial methods and in making 
his department a vital organ for the good gov- 
ernment of New York. 

A great deal has been written during the 
last fifty years about the ‘‘ rottenness’’ of 
American cities. Speaking only for New York, 
I believe that much of the criticism to which 
that city has been subjected has been wholly 
undeserved. The passing of the Tweed ring 
marked the beginning of better times. 

The public conscience has been educated to 
the point of demanding perfection in local 
government. Both Washington and Albany are 
a long way off, and the average citizen knows 
little and cares less about what his representa- 
tives are doing in either capital. The mayor of 
New York occupies the centre of the stage 
in the full glare of the limelight. Everyone 
knows that his power is very great and that 
in the last analysis he, and he only, is respon- 
sible for the government of the city. 

In normal times, when the newspapers are 
not filled with war news, the doings of the city 
government furnish more ‘‘copy’’ than any 
other source. The public is kept informed of all 
the comings and goings of the mayor. His acts 
and thoughts are analyzed, usually to his dis- 
advantage, and his traits of character and his 
habits are carefully, although not always truth- 
fully, ‘reported. Because of my New England 
ancestry I was once falsely charged with eating 
every day for my luncheon three plates of 
Boston baked beans and two doughnuts! 

While this constant publicity is not very 
edifying, it has the great advantage of making 
official corruption extremely difficult. The en- 
tire New York press and a great number of 
private organizations are constantly on the 
watch for municipal wrongdoing. 

There are doubtless many would-be Tweeds 
in New York, but the people will not tolerate 
to-day what a half century ago they viewed 
with complacency. If municipal government 
has greatly improved, it is due to the fact that 
the public insists on being better governed. 

A quarter of a century ago we were content 
if our local government was honest. So much 
have we progressed that now honesty is ac- 
cepted ‘as a matter of course, and woe betide 
the city administration that is not also efficient. 
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W Eon Kathleen returned 
from the hospital to her room 
that morning she found her 

mother there. Mrs. Rawdon sat waiting, with 

her busy hands for once folded idly in her lap. 

Her face was serene—and something more. 

She had known the relief that comes with the 

cessation of sharp physical pain; but that was 

as nothing compared to this intense emotion, 
too positive to be called relief, that had come 
upon her at the receipt of Kathleen’s letter. 

Years and care seemed to have dropped away 

from her. Kathleen shrank back from the light 

in her face and shining eyes. 

Kathleen suffered her mother’s embrace for 
only an instant. Then she cried out protest- 
ingly, ‘‘O mother! Don’t look so— happy! 
You break me all up.+I ought to have — 
Mother, you’re like some one coming to a 
party and finding it a funeral! Why I wanted 
you to come was —’’ 

‘*Yes, dear, come and tell me all about it.’’ 
Mrs. Rawdon resumed her seat and motioned 
Kathleen to a chair beside hers. 

Mrs. Rawdon refused tea or any refreshment. 
Dropping into the chair, Kathleen gazed help- 
lessly into her mother’s face. Something won- 
derful must have happened at home, she 
thought; probably it concerned Dick. 

‘Dick is going on wonderfully, Kathy,” 
said Mrs. Rawdon, in response to Kathleen’s 
inquiry. ‘‘He’s been at school ever since Easter 
without a setback. He gets along with one 
crutch the greater part of the time. He goes 
off on the tramps with the geology class and 
keeps up with the others in speed and endur- 
ance. His chief difficulty is in climbing stairs. 
That’s almost the only obstacle now in the 
way of his going to college, and we shall be 
able to get round it somehow. ’’ 

‘*Mother !’? cried Kathleen. ‘‘Suppose—I had 
a chance to make a lot of money—enough to 
pay Dick’s whole expenses, if I should—well, if 
it were the result of something wrong, not now, 
but long ago. What should you say, mother ?”’ 

‘There would be only one thing to be said,’? 
said Mrs. Rawdon quietly. ‘‘You can guess, 
Kathy dear, how I have felt for Dick in his 
helplessness. Even now, when he’s so much 
better than we dared hope, and is so gay and 
jolly, and so sort of gallant, hobbling about 
with his crutch—sometimes it seems as if it 
would break my heart. And yet, Kathleen, I 
should far rather see him lose his chance for 
college; I should rather see him stand with 
his crutch on the street corner selling news- 
papers to earn his own way or to help his 
little sisters, than to have my girl, my oldest 
daughter, profit by doing wrong. ’’ 

Still her eyes shone, although through tears. 

‘‘Ah! But that is just what I have done!’’ 
exclaimed Kathleen despairingly. ‘‘I did some- 
thing three years ago that will make you 
despise me forever when you know, and I’ve 
profited by it ever since.’’ 


Her mother’s hand covered hers. ‘*Noth- 


ing could ever make me despise you, dear. 


SHE SAID, TURNING. “ 
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Chapter Ten. 


Nothing could keep me from your side 
except your continuing in what you 
know to be wrongdoing. ’’ 

Kathleen paused to realize the import of her 
mother’s words. Strengthened thereby, she 
broke at once into her confession. 

‘*Tt was like this, ’’ she began. ‘‘I hadn’t done 
any studying up to the time of the first exami- 
nation. It seemed to come all of a sudden, and 
I found it meant more than I had supposed—I 
had to pass it off in order to stay. And then— 
the day before, I had your word about Dick.’’ 

Mrs. Rawdon stopped her. ‘‘Kathy, I know 
what happened in that examination. Little 
Minnie Adams, who was dismissed, saw you 
and, not knowing I was your mother, told me. 
I couldn’t believe it, and yet—I couldn’t see 
any loophole of escape. I have suffered from 
it, too, Kathy. Perhaps if I had been wiser— 
but never mind that now. Begin again and 
tell me everything—every detail.’’ 

Kathleen obeyed. She remembered details 
only too well. If she erred in the recital, it was 
not through leniency toward herself. When 
she had done she withdrew her hand, clasped 
it with the other and said drearily : 

‘*Tt was terrible, mother, unpardonable!’’ 

‘*Not unpardonable, Kathy. It was terribly 
wrong, but the temptation was great. And no 
one ever knows what such a thing means until 
it is done and beyond recall. But if you had 
gone on—if you hadn’t—O Kathy, Kathy, I 
haven’t been so nearly happy—no, so really 
happy—since father died, as I felt when I got 
your note and knew what was coming. And 
now—it has been hard for me and agony for 
you, but, dearest, we have both learned from 
it and it has drawn us together as perhaps 
nothing else could have done. Whatever hap- 
pens now, Kathy, mother stands with you. 
Whatever may come, you and I are together 
to meet and bear it.’’ 

They parted, dearer indeed to each other 
than they had ever been before, each hugging 
that consciousness to her heart as she waited 
for what was to come. 

Kathleen at once made an appointment to 
see Miss Martin in her first free period. The 
superintendent had taken it for granted that 
the girl wished to speak about the hospital 
position, but the moment Kathleen entered 
her parlor that afternoon she noticed a change 
in her. It was not that her face was white and 
weary ; it was not that her expression reminded 
Miss Martin vaguely of something that she 
could not remember from the past; it was the 
presence of a new serenity that somehow shone 
through the rest. 

Kathleen made a visible effort to speak, and 
as she raised her head higher than usual some- 
thing almost tragic in her expression made 
Miss Martin remember. The girl with the 
round, rosy face and laughing eyes had looked 
just so when she had handed in her examina- 
tion paper as a probationer three years ago. 

It seemed singular, Miss Martin thought, 
that Miss Rawdon’s first word should have 








gone back to that very examination; 
but the fact that her mind had been 
recalled to that time did not make the 
shock she received less stunning. To 
say that she was amazed, astounded, 
at Kathleen’s confession only faintly 
describes Miss Martin’s sensation, —or 
lack of sensation,—for her faculties 
seemed to be suddenly benumbed. 

Kathleen related the story in full, 
speaking in a quiet, dreary way. Yet 
there was no hint in the girl’s voice or 
manner that she believed there was any 
extenuating circumstance. She obvi- 
ously had no expectation of mercy. 

The strain under which she spoke 
was painfully evident; but when she 
had done, her relief was so apparent 
that Miss Martin began to realize what 
she must have suffered. 

‘*Poor child!’’ she said under her 
breath. ‘‘ Poor prodigal child!’’ To 
Kathleen she said quietly: 

‘‘T must think this over alone. You 
must leave me, Kathleen, until I can 
consider it. I believe I am rather 
dazed. ’’ 

Unconsciously she had called her by 
her first name, but she kissed her con- 
sciously. Kathleen, who also felt dazed, 
realized this. She went to her room 
and sat down by the window with 
folded hands. She was conscious that 
she faced a blank future; conscious, 
too, that she had cast away a terrible 
burden. But she was too exhausted at 
the moment, too worn out emotionally, 
to be acutely conscious of either fact. 

There were meetings of the faculty 
of the training school, of the board and 
the staff of the hospital and of sub- 
committees appointed by each. Then 
Miss Martin sent for Kathleen. ‘‘I 
don’t mind telling.you,’’ she said, ‘‘that it’s 
by far the most perplexing problem that ever 
came before us. Miss Pringle’s was hard, but 
it wasn’t so complicated. ’’ 

At the name of her friend, Kathleen’s sad 
face lightened. 

**“O Miss Martin, may I tell you what my 
mother has arranged for Ruth Pringle?’’ 

The good tidings relieved the strain. Miss 
Martin dried her eyes, which had suddenly 
filled with tears, and went on: 

‘*Of course, Miss Rawdon, there’s no ques- 
tion in anyone’s mind that such an act is 
utterly and entirely foreign to your nature. You 
fell into a pit. No doubt you had been rash 
and headstrong in walking too near the edge; 
but since then you have certainly kept on the 
heights above and beyond. There isn’t, of 
course, one of us that doesn’t trust you down 
to the ground. Yet the fact remains that if 
we had known of this at the time you would 
have been expelled without delay. You came . 
in by the wrong door—and yet you have made 
good in every way since you got in.’’ 

She paused. ‘‘I mustn’t run on. However 
we feel as individuals, we must act as a 
body, officially. As a representative of the 
various boards I can offer you two alterna- 
tives. You can go on, if you choose, nothing 
being said, and receive a blank diploma, with 
a chance of coming back after a year’s absence 
and receiving a real diploma at the end of an 
extra year of work. Or, if-you prefer, the matter 
may be laid before the other eleven girls in 
your class, and the decision as to your gradu- 
ating may be left to them. Take as long as 
you wish to consider it.’’ 

‘*T know now, Miss Martin,’’ said Kathleen 
promptly. ‘‘I want the girls to know. I never in 
my life want any more concealment. Only —’’ 

‘*Yes, Kathleen ?’’ 

‘*Please don’t tell them who it is until they 
have made up their minds. I want — You 
understand, Miss Martin ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I understand. You think their fond- 
ness for you might bias them in your favor. 
So it would, I suppose. But, on the other hand, 
I fear they will guess a certain very unpopular 
member of the class and will be unconsciously 
biased against her. It will lessen your chance. 
Do you still hold to it?’’ 

‘*Yes, Miss Martin.’’ 

**So should I in your place.’’ 

‘*O Miss Martin!’’ cried Kathleen impul- 
sively. ‘‘Don’t even speak of putting yourself 
in my place. You could never have done any- 
thing that would put you in such a place. ’’ 

‘*My dear, I don’t know,’’ said Miss Martin 
earnestly. ‘‘We all need desperately to watch 
lest we enter into temptation.’’ 

That evening the members of the graduating 
class were summoned to Miss Martin’s recep- 
tion room to consider a matter of importance. 
Kathleen attended with the rest lest her ab- 
sence be tantamount to confession. It was an 
ordeal to face. She longed to have it over, 
longed to be able to face her companions with 
no secret sin weighing her down. 

With downcast eyes she listened with the 
others—their eyes were also downcast—to the 
recital. Miss Martin told the story briefly, 
kindly, yet in a wholly judicial way, so that she 
should influence no one in reaching a decision. 

Kathleen Rawdon listened to each word as 
keenly as any of the other girls. She thought 





that she had grown numb; but now as she felt 
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herself held up to public judgment she seemed 
to feel more deeply than ever the enormity of 
her offense—and the-long falsehood that she 
had lived out. It was almost beyond her 
strength not to make herself known before the 
vote was taken : 

When Miss Martin had concluded, she handed 
round papers on which the girls were to record 
their will whether one of their number, who 
should have been thrown out as a probationer, 
should be allowed to be graduated with them 
and receive a diploma. The vote was unani- 
mously affirmative. 

Miss Story, the most unpopular girl in the 
class, self-possessed and sarcastic, cried out im- 
pulsively, ‘‘I would not graduate without her !’’ 

‘‘Neither would I!’’ cried another, and the 
other girls showed by the expression on their 
faces that they felt the same way. 

In the silence that followed, Kathleen 
Rawdon rose and walked to the door. 

‘“‘Thank you, girls,’’ she said, turning. ‘‘I 
was the one. For myself—I’d rather go and 
hide my head in the desert sand, but—I am 
glad to be allowed to graduate with you.’’ 

She fled quickly. Profound silence ensued. 

Presently Miss Bennet cried out: ‘* Miss 


GENE!’’ shouted Fred Briggs from 
‘O across the street. ‘‘ Better hustle over to 
the cove and look out for your boat !’’ 

‘*The boat’s all right, I guess,’’ said Gene, 
rather defiantly, and then in the next breath 
added, ‘‘What’s the matter with it, anyway ?’’ 

‘Oh, nothing yet, perhaps; but the ice is 
leaving, and the launch’!l be going along with 
it, I guess. ’’ 

‘I?ll take care of the launch; don’t you 
worry,’’ said Gene, putting as much assurance 
into his voice as possible. 

Gene Ingram walked on toward the shore at a 
leisurely pace, for he wanted to show Fred that 
the launch was not giving him any uneasiness. 
But as soon as he had turned into the lane 
that led down to the cove he began to run. He 
had had the launch on his mind all 
day, and had quitted work at the boat 
shop a little earlier than usual be- 
cause he wanted to try to get the craft 
out of the water that afternoon. 

Gene knew that he ought to have 
hauled the launch out three weeks 
ago, but although the boat was new 
that fall he had kept putting off the 
task. Then a cold spell had come, and 
Gene, thinking that it would last 
only a few days, had still deferred 
putting up his boat for the winter. But 
the cold weather had lasted nearly a 
fortnight; ice more than a foot thick 
had formed in Cunner Cove and the 
launch had been frozen in at her 
stake. There was nothing for Gene to 
do except to wait for a thaw and to 
hope that the action of the tide and 
the ice had not injured the craft. 

The night before a warm wave had 
set in, and when Gene had left for the 
boat shop in the morning the ice had 
already begun to melt all round the 
shore of the cove. A strong wind— 
almost a gale—had been blowing all 
day from the southwest. 

When Gene reached the shore that 
afternoon the cove was nearly clear 
of ice. The heavy wind was blowing 
the launch, ice and all, out to sea. 
The boy could make out the moor- 
ing stake, pulled up and lying flat on 
the ice, near the launch. 

As he stood for a moment, watching 
the craft, a feeling half of anger, half 
of shame at his procrastination, swept 
over him. He admitted now, frankly, 
for the first time that it had been 
nothing except his old habit of putting 
off and putting off that had kept him 
from hauling out the boat long before. And 
now, to pay him, must he stand there and see 
his launch carried off into the Race and lost? 

Determined to try to save the craft, he turned 
over his sharpie, got the oars from under the 
shed and shoved off. A few minutes later he had 
reached the big sheet of ice. It had already 
begun to break at the edges, and he saw at 
onee that if he was to save the launch he must 
act quickly. In a few minutes the wind would 
carry the boat with the ice into the swift cur- 
rent and the big seas of the Race. He stepped 
out on the main floe, and was gratified to find 


that in spite of its honeycombed appearance it | 
held firmly enough. He hauled out his sharpie , 
and, taking an oar with him, started across the | 


ice to the launch. 











Martin, I don’t believe Miss Rawdon ever did 
it! She is shielding some one else?’’ 

Miss Martin had to deny that, but as they 
gathered about her she went more into detail. 
When she had done they went out together— 
more than one of the girls with her handker- 
chief against her eyes. 

With one accord they sought Kathleen’s 
room. There a quite different scene followed. 

It was not so much wisdom as it was loving 
girlish hearts. They had Kathleen sit down on 
the floor, and all gathered round in a circle and 
began to talk, not about what had happened, 
but of what they hoped to do when they should 





start out into the world. They told of the) 


patients they hoped to get. They made little | 


confidences about fathers and mothers, the 
sacrifices these had made, and what they might 
do in return when they were actually earning 
money. They told of the villages from which 
they had come, and of the utter impossibility of 
ever satisfying the expectations of the neigh- 
bors. And while there were quiet tears and fal- 
terings of voices, there was also much genuine 
infectious laughter. Now and again it rang out 
through the corridors, and made the proba- 
tioners wonder how they dared be so hilarious. 








when an open space that was 
growing continually wider stopped 
him. There was no time to lose. Using 
his oar for a pole, he vaulted the widen- 
ing space and a moment later had reached 
the launch. There was nearly twelve inches 
of water in the bilge; the lower rim of the 
balance wheel was covered. For ten minutes 
Gene worked hard at the pump, then he tried 
the spark; there was current enough and 
plenty of gasoline. 

The ice that still inclosed the launch pre- 
vented him from trying to use the engine, but 


DRAWN BY E. F. WARD 


USING HIS OAR FOR A POLE, HE 


wind and tide soon carried the craft into the 
Race, and there the combing seas began rap- 
idly to break up the floe. Great chunks of ice 
drove, crashing, against the launch. Through 
a crack, where two of her planks had been bent 
inward, water was entering in a widening 
stream. 

As soon as the stern was free, Gene began 
to work desperately at the motor, but the cyl- 
inders were stone cold. Soon he had to pump 
again; he pulled and pushed on the plunger 
for another ten minutes and then tried once 
more to start the engine. 

Although he had neglected the launch, he 
thought a great deal of her, and each time that 
a great cake of ice banged against her he 


| winced. She was leaking more than ever now; 


The ice rolled noticeably beneath his feet. | he dared not leave the pump long enough to 
He said to himself that it was a good sign, | warm up the motor. To save the craft was a 


since it probably meant that the entire sheet | 


would soon be broken into pieces; if that hap- 
pened, he ought to have no trouble in starting | 


harder task than he had bargained for. 
It had grown almost dark. Ahead of him, 
only a short distance to the eastward and a 


up the motor and in getting back to the cove | little out of the probable drift of the launch, 


again before it was dark. 


was the west end of Lanman’s Reef, a half- 


As he advanced, however, he noticed that | mile ledge that was covered only at high or 


the boat was lower than usual. 
treatment of the last two weeks had probably 
caused a leak. He had almost reached the craft 


The rough | 


nearly high water. 
The tide was ebbing and it was two hours 
from the slack. Gene decided that his only 
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And Kathleen responded generously. In that 
hour she found herself—found her real self. 
Conquering the reserve that had been a part 
of her pride, she told them about her family— 
about the funny twins, about Susy, the little 
saint, about Dick and his pluck. Then she told 
them how splendid her mother was; how she 
had quietly got Minnie Adams into another 
training school, where she had now less than 
a year more; and she concluded by telling 
what she had done for Ruth Pringle. 

Some one immediately proposed that they 
should each write a steamer letter to Ruth, 


| partly nonsense, partly serious, telling her 


about their plans and commenting on her fair 
prospects. Then Kathleen could take the let- 
ters to her mother, who could ask Dr. Peabody 
to deliver them as soon as they were out of 
sight of land. 

**Oh!’? said Miss Lake, whispering in her 
funny way, as she did when she was excited. 
‘*There’s that six dollars and thirty-six cents 
in the treasury. Let’s invest that in fruit and 
flowers and candy and let her find the basket 
in her berth with the letters inside.’’ 

And then they broke up hurriedly to write 
the letters, for, with the graduation exercises 







Lip chance of saving the launch and 
himself as well was to reach the 


reef. Seizing the oar, he began to 


to find after a little that the paddling was 


bringing him in closer to the end of the | 


reef, but he was in a sinking boat—the water 
was already over the flooring. Not daring 
to waste precious seconds in bailing, he pad- 
dled on with every ounce of his strength. 
If the tide should sweep him past the reef, 
he would be carried out into the open sea 


| and the launch would go down under him. 





VAULTED THE WIDENING SPACE 


In the swift tide of the Race the ice sheet 
had completely broken up and the pieces were 
spreading out. Breathless from his exertions, 
he paddled frantically, for he saw that he was 


losing ground. In another minute he had, to| 


admit to himself that with one oar he could | 
not possibly reach the end of the reef. 

It occurred to him at once that even in that 
ice-cold water he could probably swim faster 
than he could paddle the launch. Swimming, 
he might be able to make the reef. But there 
was the launch—he had started out to save it, 
and even now he was as determined as ever to 
do so. 

Reaching into the cabin, he brought out a 
long piece of trawl warp. Securing an end of 
it to the bow of the launch, he made the other 
end fast beneath his shoulders. 

As nearly as he could guess in the gathering 
darkness it was a swim of only a hundred feet 
or so. 

Taking off his reefer, which was still dry, 
and his wet shoes, he laid them on the top of 
the cabin. He took time enough to make sure 
that the warp would uncoil without catching, 
and then he plunged into the icy water. With 
all of his strength he struck out toward the 
end of the reef. The drifting pieces of jagged 








paddle furiously. He was encouraged | 








beginning the next day, they did not know 
when they should have another moment. 

Kathleen was just finishing her letter when 
Miss Martin came in. 

‘*My dear, ’’ she said, ‘‘you haven’t yet given 
me my answer in regard to the Randolph 
Greene Memorial, and they’re clamoring for it. 
You have only to say you’ll go and you will 
receive their formal notification. ’’ 

**Oh, but Miss Martin,’’ said Kathleen, ‘‘I 
didn’t suppose —I thought of course that 
would be—all off now.’’ 

‘*Nonsense, by no means! Now, Kathleen 
Rawdon, attend to me. The past is past. We 
had to rake it up, and we did it thoroughly—we 
drove the ploughshare through it and harrowed 
it; but now it’s over and done with forever. 
It is buried deep, and you’re not to look back 
upon it any more. Now you: start out fresh. 
Here is this wonderful chance, yours for the 
asking. You are just the person for it; and if 
you do not accept, this hospital is very sorry, 
for we have no one else at the moment to 
offer. Now, will you go in and win—for us?’’ 

Kathleen drew a deep breath. ‘‘I’ll go in,’’ 
she said seriously, ‘‘and I’ll win if it’s in me.’? 

THE END. 


ice forced him to swim a zigzag course ; but he 
was encouraged by the progress that he was 
making in spite of the awful cold and the 
swiftness of the current. 

Presently, however, a piece of ice much 
larger than any of the others confronted him. 
He had to decide quickly; a glance at the 
reef told him that there was not time to swim 
round the big cake. Without hesitation he 
took a full breath and dived beneath it. Ten 
strokes, he thought, would carry him clear of 
it, and he began to count as he swam. 

He stroked strongly ahead a few feet below 
the surface, and at the tenth stroke he rose 
toward the surface. His head thumped lightly 
against the ice. With arms that grew con- 
tinually heavier he stroked downward and 
ahead. Every second longer under 
water was torture; but he fought 
on until he could bear no more and 
came again to the surface. He had 
cleared the big ice cake at last. Gulp- 
-ing a great breath of air, he stroked 
on toward the ledge. 

Glancing swiftly backward, he saw 
with alarm that the launch had 
drifted far away from the rocks. He 
knew that his length of warp was 
nearly all paid out, and each second 
he dreaded lest it should grow taut 
beneath his shoulders. 

He swam on desperately. The end 
of the ledge was now only a few 
yards away, but in the numbing 
water his arms dragged, heavy as 
lead. His painful gulps for breath 
were little less than torture. 

The next instant he felt the dread- 
ed tightening of the warp beneath 
his shoulders. In a desperate, hope- 
less endeavor to gain another yard, 
another foot, he thrashed the water 
with arms and legs. To lose now, 
within a few feet—almost within 
arm’s reach—of the goal! It was 
maddening. 

Although struggling frantically, he 
was dragged under. But his brain was 
still clear; if he was not to drown, 
he knew that he must pull loose the 
knot across his chest. Drawn down 
by the current and the pull of the 
rope, he sank lower. His knees struck 
something hard and he realized, al- 
though in a daze, that he had struck 
a boulder. He managed the next mo- 
ment to get both feet on it and stood 
up in water that came nearly to his 
shoulders. 

Bracing himself with all his remaining 
strength, he managed to check the drift of 
the launch. Although the reef partly shel- 
tered him from the seas, he barely escaped 
being swept off the boulder as a wave surged 
over him. Pulling in on the warp, he suc- 
ceeded at last in taking up several fathoms 
of it. As a wave, higher than the others, 
swept him off the boulder he stroked again 
toward the exposed part of the reef. A half 
dozen strokes brought him in to it. He had 
won at last! 

It was a dark, freezing hour that he spent 
on the backbone of Lanman’s Reef. With the 
launch hauled in out of the current he suc- 
ceeded finally in pumping her out. It required 
all his remaining strength at the heavy balance 
wheel to start the engine; but, assured at last 
that it was in running trim, he shoved off and 
headed toward the cove. With the aid of his 
pump he managed to keep the craft sufficiently 
clear of water and in a short time was safe 
at home. 

For ten days Gene Ingram was in bed as the 
result of his exposure. It had been a tough 
experience, but it had taught him one thing: 
when now he thinks it is time to haul his boat 
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| out for the winter, he never puts off the job. 
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ONE OF THE BARRACKS THAT THE ITALIAN 
ARMY ENGINEERS HAVE BUILT HIGH 
AMONG THE CRAGS OF THE ALPS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


OU can never catch up with the fleeing 
moments by fast living. 


By Valiant Knights the Selfsame Deeds are 


done 
Before the Eyes of Many—or of None. 


O admire the virtues and the achievements 
of others is a mark of greatness. 
S 1917 giving the world any song or poem 
that will live as long as The Old Oaken 
Bucket and Thanatopsis, both of which ap- 
peared in print for the first time in 1817? 
HE soaring price of silver has brought 
about the curious result that Mexican 
dollars are worth more as bullion than as cur- 
rency. Last month a New York dealer bought 
fifty thousand of them and consigned them to 
the melting pot. 
VER since 1670 the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany has been doing business in Canadian 
skins and furs. The advance of civilization has 
taken from the trade some of the early romance, 
but the recent announcement of net profits of 
thirty per cent for the past year shows that its 
prosperity is still of a very substantial sort. 


MERICA owed us nothing, but she gave 

us all,’’ says a man who, born in Asia, 
came to our shores alone and without friends 
here, and who now sits on the bench of the 
highest court of a Western state. If all aliens 
only saw America in that light how simple 
many of our national problems would become! 


O you think that you could put money into 
a bank and then -forget all about it? The 
New York State Banking Department has just 
published a list of fifty-five thousand long-un- 
claimed accounts in that state alone. Although 
most of the individual accounts are small, they 
amount in all to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 
HY should a young man go to college 
this fall, assuming that he has completed 
the preparatory-school course and can see his 
way financially clear? Because the demand for 
college-trained men will be greater after the 
war than ever before, and because the war has 
made heavy inroads on the upper classes in 
the colleges. 
HE Council of National Defense is well 
justified in giving a share of its attention 
to the prevention of fire. The per capita fire loss 
in the United States rose from $1.71 in 1915 to 
$2.10 in 1916, and the worst of it is that most 
of the $214,000,000 that went up in smoke was 
lost in preventable, and therefore inexcusable, 
fires. As President Wilson recently said, ‘‘Pre- 
ventable fire is more than a private misfortune ; 
it is a public dereliction. ’’ 
T is literally true that there is a star in our 
flag for every state. The law of 1912 that 
gave the stars their present arrangement pro- 
vided that the stars, if you start at the upper 
left-hand corner and read each of the six rows 
from left to right, shall correspond to each 
state in the order of its ratification of the 
Constitution. Thus the first star is Delaware 
and the forty-eighth star is Arizona. Do you 
know which star represents your state? 


HE approach of the hunting season calls 

attention to the great diversity in the game 
laws of the different states. Deer have some 
measure of protection in most of them, but 
fifteen states still permit hunters to shoot does 
as well as bucks. The Department of Agricul- 
ture suggests that all those states change their 
laws. It has been proved that deer increase 
much more rapidly where the does are protected, 





and since the venison now produced annually 
by wild deer is about ten million pounds, the 
matter has considerable economic importance. 
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GERMANY AND SWEDEN 


HE most striking thing about the dis- 
| closures that our State Department re- 
cently made concerning the activities of 
the German minister to Argentina is the fact 
that those disclosures seriously brought into 
question the good faith of the Swedish govern- 
ment. No one was astonished that Count von 
Luxburg wrote offensively concerning the for- 
eign minister of the country to which he was 
accredited, that he took dishonorable advantage 
of the courtesy of Argentina and of Sweden in 
order to correspond secretly with his superiors, 
or that he jauntily advised his government to 
sink the ships of a friendly neutral power 
‘without leaving any trace’’ of guilt, if it 
seemed best to violate the agreement of Ger- 
many not to sink them at all. The world is 
used to that sort of thing from German officials 
both at home and abroad; it is because they 
have proved themselves unable to keep faith 
or to act honorably that so large a part of the 
world is at war with their government. 

But it is unfortunate that Sweden should 
find itself so compromised at the precise mo- 
ment when it is most anxious to convince the 
United States that it is honestly neutral. Of 
course, the Swedish minister at Buenos Aires 
and the foreign-office officials at Stockholm 
may have transmitted the messages in ques- 
tion without knowing at all what they con- 
tained; but their willingness to perform such 
a service for a government so notoriously un- 
scrupulous and reckless as that of Germany 
requires explanation. It is not likely to make 
any easier the task of the Swedish envoys who 
are trying to persuade President Wilson to 
permit needed supplies to be shipped to Stock- 
holm. 

From the beginning of the war there has 
been a powerful pro-German party in Sweden. 
The King and Queen are as pronounced in their 
sympathy with the Kaiser as Constantine and 
Sophie of Greece were. The army and the aris- 
tocracy, speaking generally, are of the same 
mind. But there are many Swedes who are pro- 
ally and many more who are honestly desirous 
of maintaining a genuine neutrality. The 
majority of the nation have never suspected 
the extent to which the government has made 
itself the instrument of German intrigue. The 
elections that came on immediately after the 
news got abroad showed that the Swedes re- 
sent keenly the position in which their country 
has been placed. The Socialist and Liberal 
parties have carried the popular chamber of 
the Riksdag by a large majority, and if the two 
parties can be got to act together the discred- 
ited Conservative ministry must give way to 
one headed perhaps by the brilliant Socialist 
leader, Branting. In any event, we may hope 
that the foreign office at Stockholm will be too 
wise to permit any more German diplomats to 
play fast and loose with the national honor. 
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SECRET SERVICE 


EITHER the present generation nor 
N the next is likely to know by whom or 

by what means that famous series of 
dispatches from Buenos Aires to Sweden was 
obtained for the government, or how the gov- 
ernment became possessed of the code that 
made it possible to translate them. The same 
secrecy will doubtless be preserved with refer- 
ence to the Zimmermann dispatch outlining a 
Mexican-Japanese intrigue to divert American 
interest from the war in Europe. We can only 
guess that in both cases the work was done by 
agents of the Secret Service. 

It is well named. It is a secret service. Con- 
gress every year places at the disposal of the 
President a certain sum for which he has 
neither to give an account nor to present 
vouchers. Information is properly withheld 
concerning those who are employed on secret 
missions, what they are charged to discover, 
and what is the result of their researches. 
Only when some such startling revelation is 
made as that which concerned the German 
attempt to embroil us with Mexico, or as that 
which disclosed the use by German diplomats 
of neutral ministers as their tools, are we re- 
minded that the government has agents en- 
gaged all the time in ferreting out the secret 
plots of its enemies. 

However, those who follow carefully the 
news of the day will have ample evidence that 
the Secret Service is efficient, and that such 
achievements as those just mentioned are not 
all that it has accomplished. In these last few 





years how many plots to destroy property, to 
blow up steamships in transit, to stir up sedi- 
tion, have been frustrated before they could be 
put into execution! Of course not all such con- 
spiracies have been discovered in season; but 
considering the social. or political prominence 
of many of the leaders, their ingenuity and 
virtually unlimited command of money, and 
their ability to conceal their identity and com- 
plicity, the wonder is that so many of their 
schemes have been brought to naught. 

The Secret Service is engaged in honorable 
work. It is not a spy system. The force is to 
the general government what the detective is 
to the police. It is in pursuit of evildoers only 
—malefactors grand and petty. There was 
never more need of its activities than to-day, 
for our country is a hotbed of intrigue and 
conspiracy against the national welfare. It isa 
matter of national security to thwart the plots 
and apprehend the offenders. We have already 
sent out of the country ambassadors and their 
underlings detected in the act; there are thou- 
sands of other secret enemies, not so highly 
placed, still to be caught. 
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OUT OF EMERGENCIES 


CERTAIN family has a foreign-born 
A maid whose exploits with English have 
added many a picturesque phrase to the 
domestic vocabulary. One of them is this: ‘‘We 
are out of emergencies, ma’am.’’ The phrase 
does not imply that the family life is about to 
become monotonous, but only that the store 
of emergency supplies for unexpected company 
has run low. 

The expression might well be taken in its 
wider significance. In no way are we more 
frequently ‘‘out of emergencies’? than in the 
matter of time. A thousand alluring invita- 
tions, opportunities, privileges, come to our 
door only to be regretfully refused because we 
have no time. It is true that we have all that 
anyone else has, and that, as a clever writer 
has pointed out, time is the one thing in the 
world that we cannot overdraw ; the new day’s 
supply comes with the dawn. But unfortu- 
nately we can mortgage it, and we do, until, 
looking ahead down the crowded days and 
weeks, we find nothing with which to welcome 
the unexpected guest. . 

In the matter of health we are scarcely less 
extravagant. How many of us really keep the 
margin that represents a comfortable and happy 
provision for the unforeseen demand or pleas- 
ure? Nature acknowledges no last-second tele- 
phone orders. She sells her supplies—rest, fresh 
air and exercise—upon the same old terms and 
at the same rate of exchange that she estab- 
lished in the beginning; but she expects us to 
renew our stock from day to day. 

The emergency often finds us lacking also 
in the matter of intellectual supplies. An ob- 
server of American life recently remarked that 
at a dinner where the guests represented thirty 
million dollars the conversation was‘ ‘not worth 
thirty cents’’ ; and one of our own philosophers 
has declared that American women can talk 
nothing except personalities. The remedy for 
such poverty of thought is a good, live interest 
connected in some way with the larger life of 
humanity—art, or science, or social or economic 
problems. But that interest, like all the rest, 
must be systematically replenished. 

To be ‘‘out of emergencies’’ is poor house- 
keeping—and still poorer life-keeping ; but it is 
not a condition that is beyond remedy if you 
have a resolute spirit. 
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IN THE JULIAN ALPS 


F all the military achievements of the 
QO war those of Gen. Cadorna’s troops in 
the Julian Alps are the most amazing. 
The Austrians in the beginning held all the 
heights; the Italians had to come up from the 
valleys and the lowlands and capture peaks 
and plateaus towering eight thousand feet and 
more above them and so fortified by Austrian 
and German engineers as to be deemed impreg- 
nable. One after another those ‘strategic posi- 
tions have fallen into Gen. Cadorna’s hands. 
A sheer wall of rock, rising several thousand 
feet and commanding the Isonzo Valley, had 
to be taken. The Italian Alpini scaled it in the 
night; they went up in their bare feet and 
without rifles, armed only with revolvers and 
grenades. The Austrian garrison, although 
taken by surprise, made a desperate fight; the 
Italians exhausted their supply of grenades 
and cartridges and achieved the final victory 
by grappling with the defenders and hurling 
them over the cliff. 
The Isonzo River flows through a chasm with 
precipices of rock rising to a height of forty 
feet on either side. The Austrians from their 
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to|side had been able for months to shell and 
annihilate any Italian troops that tried to effect 
a crossing. But one night the Italians assem- 
bled batteries of powerful searchlights and 
blinded the Austrians with their glare; mean- 
while, the Italian engineers dropped pontoon 
boats down the cliff on skids, and then, work- 
ing in the dark at the bottom of the chasm, 
joined them together and made fourteen bridges 
across the torrential river. Before dawn an 
army corps had marched over without the loss 
of a man. When the Austrians at daybreak 
discovered what had happened, they fell back 
in disorder for seven miles. The crossing of 
the Isonzo was a vital success for Italy, and 
perhaps a fatal disaster to Austria. 

The hoisting of huge guns up precipitous 
mountain sides, the bringing of a plentiful 
water supply to arid summits, the building of 
good roads in an incredibly short time and over 
seemingly impassable obstacles, the cutting of 
stairways for regiments up slopes of ice and 
perpendicular walls of rock, and the doing of 
all those things under the fire of an enemy 
who occupied at the beginning every advantage 
of position are achievements to the credit of 
Cadorna; and they are memorable triumphs 
of military engineering. q 


os 


THE WAR OF ATTRITION 


ROM the moment that the German at- 
F tempt to reach the French channel ports 

by way of Ypres and Lille failed, every 
student of military matters knew that this 
was to be a long war, a war of attrition, in 
which each side must try to win by exhaust- 
ing the food, military supplies and man power 
of its enemies. For three years that has been 
the story of the war. What results have been 
attained? 

First as to food. Each side has hoped and 
perhaps actually believed that it could force 
the other to surrender through starvation. 
That does not now seem likely, although the 
food supply of one or the other alliance may 
become so reduced as to impair its morale both 
at home and at the front. So far, it is certain 
that Germany has suffered more from insuffi- 
cient food than its enemies have. To judge by 
present indications the submarines will not be 
able to reduce England or France to equal 
privation. ; 

In the matter of military supplies the situ- 
ation is the same. Germany has enough coal 
and iron for its military needs, but it is hard 
up for rubber, cotton, copper and other sub- 
stances that the Allies can get in abundance. 
Moreover, the drain on its man power makes 
the mining of sufficient coal and iron difficult. 

In man power the German and Austrian 
wastage is serious. The losses of Russia have - 
been actually greater, but its reservoirs of man- 
hood are so great that it can still put huge 
armies into the field if the leaders can be found 
to make them fight. 

France, we hear from German sources, is 
‘bled white, ’’ but France has only just called 
up its 1919 class, and will not touch its 1920 
class before next summer. On the other hand, 
almost all of the 1919 class of Germany is at the 
front, and the 1920 class is in training. That 
means that boys of seventeen are already in 
uniform. Moreover, Germany must stand the 
losses that the hard fighting on the western 
front brings, alone. France will have the sup- 
port of an English army as large as its own 
and an American army besides. Austria is in 
worse case than Germany and will be hard 
put to it to hold its lines against Italy. 

If Russia were actively engaged, it is hard 
to see how the war could go through another 
summer. As it is, Germany can concentrate 
all its reserves on the western front; but those 
reserves are now mere striplings, not to be 
compared in military value with the men Great 
Britain and America can supply. If Germany 
cannot delude its enemies into making peace 
this winter, it faces the necessity of further 
withdrawals in Belgium and France and the 
certainty of a progressive decay of its military 
power under the steady pressure of superior 
numbers, better armed, better fed, and at least 


as we: 
CURRENT EVENTS 


REPARATIONS FOR WAR.—On Sep- 
tember 20 the War Industries Board made 

an agreement with the producers of copper by 
which the metal will be supplied to government 
and public alike at 23% cents a pound, several 
cents below the prevailing market price. On 
September 24 the board announced an agree- 
ment with the iron and steel industry, by which 





the price of steel plates was reduced from about 
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$200 a ton to $65 and pig iron from $58 to $33. 
These prices are subject to revision after Jan- 
uary 1. The Food Controller announced during 
the week that the price of sugar would be held 
at eight cents, and urged economy in its use. 
— The second issue of the Liberty Loan, 
which is to be either three or four billion dol- 
lars, is to be on sale from October 1 to Octo- 
ber 27. ——On September 20 the President 
appointed a labor commission to arbitrate 
strikes and conciliate differences between em- 
ployers and employees. The Secretary of Labor 
is the chairman, and the other members are 
Col. J. L. Spangler of Pennsylvania, Mr. V. 
Z. Reed of Colorado, Mr. J. H. Walker of Illi- 
nois and Mr. E. P. Marsh of Washington. Mr. 
Felix Frankfurter is secretary of the commis- 
sion.— The Shipping Board announced that 
1036 cargo vessels, with a tonnage of nearly 
6,000,000, were under way in American yards. 
S 

ONGRESS. —The Senate finally passed the 

enemy-trading bill on September 24. There 
were only six dissenting votes. The House 
agreed to the bill on September 25. The Senate 
passed the urgent war-deficiency bill, carrying 
an appropriation of eight billion dollars, on 
September 25. The House voted on Septem- 
ber 24 to create a special committee on woman 
suffrage. ° 


OVERNOR IMPEACHED.—The Texas 
Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment, 
convicted Gov. James E. Ferguson on the, 
charge of mishandling state funds. 
e 
IOLATIONS OF NEUTRALITY. —Our 
State Department followed its disclosure 
concerning the abuse by Count von Luxburg | 
of the courtesy of Sweden and the neutrality | 
and hospitality of Argentina by the publica- | 
tion of evidence that convicted Count von | 
Bernstorff, late German ambassador to this | 
country, of spending money received from | 
Berlin to ‘‘influence the action of Congress,’’ | 
and connected him with the secret and unlaw- | 
ful activities for which Capt. Boy-Ed and 
Capt. von Papen were sent back to Germany 
before the outbreak of war between that coun- 
try and the United States. The evidence was 
found principally in the papers seized at the 
office of Wolf von Igel in April, 1916, and be- 
sides implicating Count von Bernstorff in plots 
for destroying American property on land 
and sea, and for using our territory to plan 
and forward hostile activities against nations 
with which we were on friendly terms, they 
brought to light compromising mention of cer- 
tain American citizens who were engaged with 
the German diplomats in these unneutral and 
illegal activities. The names of Judge Cohalan 
of the New York Supreme Court, of Mr. John 
Devoy, editor of the Gaelic American, and of 
Mr. George S. Viereck, editor of Viereck’s 
Weekly, appeared in the papers, but all three 
men denied any guilty connection with the 
German intrigue. ——On September 2% the 
State Department made public the evidence 
that convicts German agents of secreting in the 
German legation at Bucharest high explosives 
and vials of disease germs to be used after 
Roumania declared war. Some of these things 
were hidden on the legation premises after 
the United States had begun to represent 
Germany in Roumania. 
ced 
EACE PROPOSALS.—The texts of the 
German and Austrian replies to the Pope’s 
peace note were made public on September 21. 





delegates representing the professional or prop- 
erty-owning classes was very small indeed. 
The Bolsheviki, or ultraradicals, hope to force 
on the congress laws abolishing property in 
land, nationalizing all industry, and investing 
the control of production and distribution in the 
workingmen. ——Gen. Soukhomlinoff, the for- 
mer minister of war, has been convicted of 
treason and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
cod 

WEDEN.—The Swedish elections resulted 

in the gain of fifteen or twenty seats by 
the Liberals and Socialists, who now control 
the second chamber of the Riksdag. It is 
believed that a new coalition ministry may 
be formed. The expression of regret for the | 
Luxburg affair that the German government 
made to Sweden has apparently satisfied the 
Swedish ministry, although public opinion 
regards it as inadequate. 


THE GREAT WAR #4 


wv 
(From September 20 to September 26) $F j 7 


Field Marshal Haig attacked the German 
lines in Flanders once more on September 20. 
After the usual terrific bombardment the Brit- 
ish lines moved forward east of Ypres on a 
front of about ten miles. Their greatest advance 
was made along the road from Ypres to 
Menin—about a mile in all. That put them in 
control of the southern end of the Passchendaele 










UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 





GERMAN SOLDIERS SURRENDERING 


This photograph was taken at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing by a French soldier in a first-line trench 


Ridge, and, although the Germans launched a 
number of counter-attacks in the effort to re- 
gain the lost ground, they were not successful. 
The British took three thousand prisoners. 
On September 26 the British began another 
attack in force in the same region, and made 
another advance. On September 22 British 
naval vessels and airships bombarded the port 
of Ostend ‘‘with satisfactory results,’’ accord- 
ing to the official reports. Three German aéro- 
planes were brought down in attempting to 
drive off the British aéroplanes, 

During the week the Germans made violent 
and well-supported attacks near Verdun and 
at Mont Haut, east of Reims. According to the 
French reports they got nothing by them, and 
Berlin made no claims of success. 

Asa natural result of the evacuation of Riga, 
and the disorganization of the Russian forees 
at that point, the Germans found no especial | 
trouble in forcing the passage of the Diina at 
Jacobstadt, and obliged the Russians to give 
up some twenty-five miles of front upon that 
river. It is probable that Gen. von Eichhorn, 
the German commander, will try to clear the 
entire river below Dvinsk and take that fortress | 
itself before winter. 

Gen. Alexieff resigned as chief of the Rus-| 
sian staff. Gen. Tcheremisoff succeeded him. | 

On the Bainsizza and Carso plateaus there 
was no progress reported by either side. Gen. 
Cadorna is no doubt preparing a fresh head of 








Both notes professed a cordial sympathy with | 


the . Pope’s efforts for 
peace, and accepted his 
letter as a basis for nego- 
tiation, but avoided any 
specific utterance on the 
territorial or economic 
questions that must be 
settled before peace can 
be made. The Austrian 
note assented to the 
Pope’s declaration that 
the world must base its 
future on justice and 
legality instead of force, 
and added that Austria was ready to support | 
the compulsory arbitration of international | 
disputes. According to a German official state- 
ment issued from Bern, Germany will con- 
sent to evacuate Belgium if the full and free 
development of German enterprises in Bel- 
gium is guaranteed and the administrative 
division of the kingdom into Flemish and 
Walloon districts is made permanent. 


ol 
REECE.—Martial law has been declared 
in several provinces of Greece, as a step 
toward the apprehension and punishment of 
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those who are plotting for the overthrow of | 


the present régime and the return of King 


Constantine. The metropolitan of Athens is to | 


be put on trial by the Holy Synod of the Greek 


Church for having pronounced the anathema | 


against Premier Venizelos last year. 
S 


USSIA.— The democratic congress met | 


at Petrograd on September 27. Many 
different commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions were represented, but the number of 


shell for another offensive movement. 

On September 24 two large German air squad- 
|rons appeared, one over East London and 
| Essex and Kent villages, and the other over 

towns in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. So far 
as could be seen there was no attempt to attack 
| military works; fifteen persons were killed by 
| the bombs. On the next night another less 
| deadly raid occurred. 
| The expected breach between Argentina and 
| Germany was delayed by a note from the 
| German government disavowing the words and 
acts of Count von Luxburg, but on Septem- 
| ber 25 the Chamber of Deputies voted 53 to 18 
| in favor of breaking relations with Germany. 

| President Irigoyen is said to be anxious to 
prevent such action. The domestic situation is 
complicated by a serious general strike. 

China has agreed to send a division of 
twenty-four thousand men to France, and will 
send three hundred thousand men if the En- 
tente nations think they would be useful and 
will help to equip them. 

The submarine report for the week from 
London admitted the loss of only 15 British 
vessels. The losses during the previous week 
were sixty-two thousand tons, the smallest 
tonnage sunk in a week since last February. 

The Germans have conscripted all males 
| between 14 and 60 in Bruges, Belgium, for 
work in German factories and shipyards. 

The Kaiser visited the Roumanian front 
during the week and had a conference with 
| King Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 
| Berlin reported that the Archbishop of 
| Warsaw, Prince Lubomirski and Count Os- 
towski have consented to serve on the proposed | 
regency council of Poland. 

Gen. Tasker H. Bliss was appointed Chief 
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Columbia Supersority 1s measured by Columbia Tone antl 
Grafonola. 
Price $200 


Other models 
$15 to $350 


Prices in Canada 
plus duty 


Te FULL living power of Columbia 

TONE, its clear resonance and rich 
rounded fruth are due in large measure to the 
design, construction and method of “suspen- 


sion” of the wonderful tone-chamber. 


The tone-chamber of the Columbia 
Grafonola is a miracle of scientific acoustic 
perfection. Its dimensions, its curves are as 
precisely calculated as those of the marvel- 
violins of Stradivari. 


And just as the form of a Stradivari violin 
might be imitated, but not its fone-result, so 
might the Columbia tone-chamber, without 
attaining the tone-result that tells any hearer 
beyond a doubt, “This is a genuine Columbia 
Grafonola!” 


Look for the “ music-note”’ 


trade-mark — 


the mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola. 









Have You Read How instal 
Are Gathered? 


4 i- peanut is a very curious plant! It tastes 
like a nut! It belongs to the pea and bean 
family! It ripens in the ground like a potato] 


When peanuts are ripe, the earth is plowed 
away on each side. Then the plants are pulled 
out with a great big fork. 


The plants are then put around poles in lo ong 4 
rows to dry. When dry, the nuts are pick 
from the dried plants. 


But the nuts have to be cleaned a good many 
times before they’re good enough for Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. They must be cleaned of every 
grain of sand, and every trace of shells and red 
skins, so that Beech-Nut Peanut Butter will always 
be sweet and smooth. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is fine spread on 
bread, on crackers, or on toast. Ask Mother to 
get you a jar today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 








| of Staff of the United States Army. 











NEW COMPANION 
BOSTON SEWING MACHINE 


Dro youtts Cnr HIS high-grade sewing machine 

Mreveuts Cul Ti built for a lifetime of service, ———.te 

equipped with up-to-date attach- 

ments, sold to Companion readers at 

a very low price, and delivered free at 

any freight station in the United States. 
Write for Free Booklet. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 





Fingers 
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A:‘MOTHER‘IN-ENGIAND | 
CRy Harriet Crocker LeRoy 


LS, here we sit beside the fire, 
The sleek brown head against my knee, 
The soft brown eyes that seem to dream 
Of our dear lad across the sea, 
For memory stirs us both to-night 
The while we watch the hearthfire’s light. 


We two alone—his mother, yes, 

And, tried and true through many years, 
His faithful dog—we two alone, 

With memories and hopes and fears. 
Outside, the soft rain dripping slow, 
Inside, the firelight’s rosy glow. 


“Somewhere in France”—somewhere 
to-night, 
In trench or field or, it may be, 
Upon a cot where lights burn dim 
And forms are lying patiently. 


And so we wait—his dog and I— 
And long and listen. Oh, if he 
Could run in noisily and ery 
His boyish greeting joyously 
As he was wont! The firelights dance! 
My boy, my boy! ‘‘Somewhere in France!” 


o9 


ANOTHER MAN’S SERVANT 


ATHERINE could hardly return her 
pastor’s greeting. She went straight to 
the thing that filled her heart. 

“T can’t stay, Dr. Holland. I would 
give anything to, but I just can’t. My | 
conscience won’t let me. I can’t stay in | 

an organization that bears Christ’s name and yet | 

has members like Mr. Carleton and Mrs. Jenniss. | 

It isn’t honest.’ | 
“Have you found any part of the social order 

that is perfect, Katherine? Business, marriage, | 

society, education? Are you planning to cut your- 
self off from all of them?” 

“Of course not, Dr. Holland. But they’re differ- 
ent; they don’t pretend to be chiefly concerned 
with carrying God’s message to the world.” j 

“That is true. But there are several points to be 
considered yet, child. In the first place, is there 
anything else in the world that does so much of 
God’s work as the church, imperfect as we ac- 
knowledge it to be? Have you ever happened to 
bein an entirely churchless community ?”’ 

“No,” Katherine acknowledged, “but my brother 
was once—on one of his engineering trips. Hé said 
it was awful!” Katherine added honestly. 

“The chureh is, upon the whole, then, the best 
influence, the strongest power for good, that the 
world knows. If all the best people stayed out of 
it because it is far from perfect yet, what would 
be the result? Isn’t it rather their duty to stay in 
and try with all their strength to make it more 
neariy what God wants it to be?” 

Katherine was silent, thinkihg. 

“And there is one more point,” Dr. Holland went 
on gently. ‘‘Is Mrs. Jenniss, we will say, since you 
spoke of her, your servant?” 

“Why, no, certainly not,” Katherine replied, 
puzzled. 

“Then we have a great man’s decision on this 
very question: ‘Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.’ Mrs. Jenniss is God’s servant, not Kath- 
erine Redfield’s. Can she not leave her to her 
Master’s judgment? If God can work with her, 
cannot Katherine Redfield?” ‘ 

“T think,” Katherine said slowly, “I’ll have to 
study it out a little longer.” 


o 8 


OUT OF THE SHADOWS 


HE garden gate clicked behind the de- 
parting visitor, and Mrs. Fordham 
turned back along the carnation-bor- 
dered path to meet her daughter Molly, 
coming from the house with wide eyes 
of astonishment. 

“Mother!” she cried. ‘Why, mother, you don’t 
mean to tell me that elegant and festive personage 
in a plum-colored silk suit and a lace toque was 
Miss Blakeslee? The Miss Blakeslee of the floppy 
veils and clingy black duds and everlasting little 
umbrella? The Miss Blakeslee that Nell Goodwin 
calls “The Portrait of a Lady, in Charcoal’? The 
Miss Blakeslee who —” 

“It was certainly Ursula Blakeslee,” said Mrs. 
Fordham. “I was thankful to see her in colors at 
last.’ 

Molly laughed out. “Well, of all the grub-to- 
butterfly transformations! I don’t wonder the girls 
couldn’t beiieve their own eyes when she breezed 
into Davenant’s in that attire and bought a flow- 
ered silk petticoat! The girl who sold it to her 
almost tumbled over with surprise, Nell Goodwin 
says; and when she went on to the neck wear coun- 
ter and started buying all the fluffiest and fetch- 
ingest things in sight, all the other salesgirls craned 
their necks to watch, with their eyes fairly popping! 
Of course, in a little town like this, when a person 
who’s always been a shadowy sort of correct and 
respectable nobody that no one else would ever | 
look at twice starts ail of a sudden to outshine the | 
lilies of the field, naturally it’s bound to attract | 
attention. I didn’t half believe what the girls told | 
me till I saw just now for myself. No wonder | 
people on the street turned their heads and smiled! | 
Nell Goodwin says —” | 

“Nell Goodwin, Molly girl, seems to have said | 
a good deal more than was kind. I don’t know that | 
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Blakeslee is a tragic figure, exactly. It is rather 
that she has led an unsunned life. She was left an 
orphan very early, and has passed all her life 
among relatives who were not very near and not 
very loving, although all of them were kind enough. 
And they have been continually dying and leaving 
her to go on to another one. She was too young to 
mourn when she lost her parents; but since she 
was nineteen she has never been out of mourning 
for one relative after another until now that she 
has reached middle life. The last cousin—a rather 
terrible, crotchety old lady—left her a little for- 
tune. It was a release for the poor soul to die, and 
now that the conventional mourning period is | 
over does it seem to you unkind, or unfeeling, or | 
anything except human and natural that Ursula, | 
although she is no longer young, should wish to 
enjoy the pretty colors and dainty clothes and 
little social gayeties life has denied her so long?” 

“Why, of course not!” cried Molly. “The poor 
thing!” 

“Not ‘the poor thing,’ ” corrected Mrs. Fordham. 
“That’s just what she has been and doesn’t want 
to be any more. Only, so many years of ‘poor thing’ 
have made her timid and sensitive. She is shy of 
her own freedom; she needs encouragement to be 
cheerful and happy and a little frivolous. If, for 
example, Nell Goodwin should go on saying —” 

‘Nell didn’t mean any harm,” protested Molly, 
flushing. ‘‘I’d have been just as horrid if ’d been 
with the girls in Davenant’s; I know I should, 
But it was horrid—and [’1l tell Nell so, and Vl tell | 
her about Miss Blakeslee, too. She’ll be ashamed 
enough to want to box her own ears. I know Nell!” | 

“She had better bridle her own tongue,” said | 
Mrs. Fordham, smiling. 

“Do you know,” observed Molly thoughtfully, 
“that plum-colored suit was awfully becoming, 
honestly. Couldn’t you manage — tactfully, you’« 
know how—just to intimate next time you see her | 
that the girls all think so, mother?” 


| 
a) | 
A DOG’S AMBUSCADE | 


N an account of the sagacity of his dog, Scotch, | 
Mr. Enos A. Mills tells his readers in his book | 
Wild Life in the Rockies that the dog objected 
to the coyotes that lived on a rocky slope near the | 
author’s cabin. Into the tangled forest of pines the 
coyotes always retreated when Scotch gave chase, 
and into this retreat he dared not pursue them. So | 
long as the coyotes sunned themselves, kept quiet | 
and played, Scotch merely watched them content- | 
edly from afar; but the instant they began to how! | 
and yelp, he raced over and chased them into the | 
woods. 

One day, when Scotch was busy driving the pack 
into the woods, a coyote that trotted lame with the 
right foreleg emerged from a rocky crag at the 
edge of the open, ran to the rear of Scotch and set 
up achorus of yelps and howls, to the great annoy- 
ance of the collie, who at once raced back and 
chased the noisy taunter into the woods. But Scotch 
no sooner turned to the rest of the pack than the 
cunning coyote came out again and defied him. 
Once more Scotch had to chase the coyote into the 
pines, and a few moments later he had to repeat 
the manoeuvre. He came back from this chase 
panting and tired and obviously worried. 

The incident seemed to prey upon him to such 
an extent, says Mr. Mills, that I became a little 
anxious about him. One day, when I went for the 
mail, I allowed Scotch to go with me. At the post 
office he paid little attention to the dogs that, with 
their masters, were assembled there, and held him- 
self aloof from them, squatting on the ground with 
head erect and almost an air of contempt for them; 
but it was evident that he was watching their 
every move. When I started homeward he showed 
great satisfaction by leaping and barking. 

That night was wild and stormy, and I concluded 
to go out and enjoy the storm on some wind-swept 
crags. Scotch did not appear when I called him; | 
and so I went alone. Not until the next morning 
did the dog come home, and then he was accom- | 
panied by a collie that belonged to a rancher who 
lived about fifteen miles away. I remembered see- | 
ing the dog at the post office the day before. 

In the afternoon I heard the varied voices of the 
coyote pack and went out with my glass to watch | 
proceedings, wondering what part the visiting 
collie would play. 

There went Scotch, as I supposed, racing for the 
yelping pack, but the visiting collie was not to be 
seen. The pack beat the usual retreat, and while 
the dog that I supposed to be Scotch was chasing 
them into the woods out came the big, limping 
coyote, hurrying toward the willow clump from 
behind which he was accustomed to yelp trium- | 
phantly in Scotch’s rear. 

The lame coyote came round the willow clump 
as usual and threw up his head as if to bay. Then 
tlie unexpected happened. On the instant a collie | 
that I now recognized as Scotch leaped out of the 
willow clump and came down upon the coyote’s 
back. They rolled about for some time before the | 
coyote shook himself free and started for the 
woods, only to be grabbed again by the visiting 
collie. For a time both dogs fought the coyote , 
fiercely; but he at last tore himself free and es- 
eaped into the pines, badly wounded and bleeding. 
I never saw him again. That night the visiting 
collie went home. As Scotch was missing for a 
time, I think he may have accompanied his ally 
at least a part of the way. 


ad 
TOMMY ATKINS’S VISITORS 


HE variety of shells that a man encounters 
in the great war, says Dr. William Boyd in 
his book With a Field Ambulance at Ypres, 











| into insignificance. 


your face before the explosion takes place; but 
“Silent Sue” gives no warning of her approach. She 


merely arrives, and that is the end of the matter. 
The nature of that end depends entirely on whether 
or not you happen to be on the spot to receive her. 
5 I 
BLOWING UP HELL GATE 

INCE the completion of the Panama Canal 
S and other great engineering feats in America 

we have become somewhat indifferent to 
gigantic demonstrations of man’s power, and are 
wont to think that the present-day achievements 
have never been exceeded. For that reason it is 
interesting to reeall the fact that the largest blast 
that ever occurred in North America was set off 
on October 10, 1885. 
Hell Gate, New York, which now sees ten mil- 


lion dollars’ worth of traffic daily, and through | 


which even in 1851 four million dollars’ worth 
passed in the same length of time, was very dan- 
gerous to navigation. Until 1867 private contractors 
tried without success to improve conditions. In 
that year the work was put in charge of Gen. John 
Newton, who proposed to excavate a huge cavern 
under Hell Gate, so that when the roof was broken 
by an explosion the channel would be thirty feet 
deep. That method, however, was found to be more 
expensive than removing sufficient material to 
make room for charges of explosives large enough 





THE HELL-GATE BLAST 


to pulverize the rock so that it might be handled | 


by dredges. In 1868 the Frying Pan and Way’s 
Reef were removed, and in 1876 a like fate befell 
Hallet’s Point. 

Not until 1885, however, did the engineers set 
off the final great blast. The only known photo- 
graph of this occurrence in existence to-day is in 
the collection of William Fielding, Esq., and was 
recently reproduced in the Bush Magazine, which 
tells how the whole of New York was agog at the 
impending blast. Fabulous stories spread as to 
what might be expected. Even Gen. Newton him- 
self was uncertain about the outcome of detonating 
the greatest charge of explosive ever set off at 
once in the world’s history. People warned one 
another to take refuge in cellars, to gather in the 
open spaces, to fly from the danger of dropping 
rocks that would be hurled skyward, to prepare 
for a tidal wave that would flood the shores of 
river and sound. No advice was too harebrained 
to fail of followers. 

Gen. Newton was squeamish about his own part 
in the havoc that might result from the blast of 
over a quarter of a million pounds of explosive. He 
did not want to assume responsibility for giving 
the word to set off the explosion, nor did he feel 
like delegating the task. Finally, he decided to 
connect the circuits to a certain key of his piano. 
Then he asked his twelve-year-old daughter, Mary, 
to play for a few friends, and when she uncon- 
sciously struck the “fatal” note the explosion 
occurred, 

More than nine acres of river bottom, totaling 
270,717 cubic yards of rock, were thrown skyward 


| in a great geyser. In the photograph the highest 


spire is the water forced through the working 
shaft. 
It took a picked force of twenty men from 


| July 30 to October 9 to place the 282,730 pounds of 


explosive used, Of those 282,730 pounds (which cost 
$110,950) , 240,399 were the explosive, rackarock, and 
42,331, dynamite. In comparison with this blast of 
141 tons of explosive, the 41 tons of dynamite used 
in blowing up the Gamboa Dike in Panama shrink 


S 


UNROMANTIC COURTSHIPS 


ERHAPS the romantic proposals of fiction 
are more picturesque than the usual pro- 
posals of real life; the fact that lovers are 
reluctant witnesses makes it hard to tell. But cer- 
tainly the queer or comic proposals and attempted 
proposals of fiction cannot be any queerer than 


| some of those recorded in actual chronicle or 


countryside tradition. 

Mr. Howells, in his recent delightful volume of 
reminiscences, Years of My Youth, gives an amus- 
ing Middle-West example of a “country bachelor 
who belatedly made up his mind to marry, and in 
his default of female acquaintance took his place 
on the top rail of a roadside fence and called to 
the first woman who passed: ‘Say! You a married 
woman?’ And then at the frightened answer indig- 
nantly gasped out, ‘Yes, sir!’ he offered amere ‘Oh!’ 
for all apology and explanation, and let himself 
vanish by falling into the cornfield behind him.” 

Almost equally contemptuous of finesse was a 
New England bachelor in middle life who had 
lived contentedly on his farm under the able ad- 
ministration of an aunt only a year or two older 
than himself. His next-door neighbor, and the 
owner of a small but cosy farmstead, was a com- 
petent and contented spinster, in whom Enos had 
displayed less than the ordinary neighborly inter- 
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and his sweetheart,—if that term is not too poetic,— 
the excellent and practical Susannah. Coming up 
her father’s farm lane, Joseph perceived her cross- 


ing it at the far end with a bucket of pig wash, and 








- 


“Can’t stop, Joe, the pigs are waiting!” she 
shouted back. 
ye!” yelled Joe. 

“Ye can say it arter I’ve fed the pigs!” shrieked 

Joe broke into a run. As he approached her, 
where she had paused reluctantly to await him, he 
wait for once, Sue! Hang it, I want to propose!” 

“Come along and propose, then,’’ responded Su- 
while we feed the pigs, can’t ye, Joe?” 

Joe could and did; Susannah accepted him; the 
| in heaven, it proved as happy as if its atmosphere 
of early bliss on earth had not been mingled with 
a 
THE WORST-TEMPERED OFFICIAL 

N Omniana Mr. J. F. Fuller tells of meeting an 

American tourist in an Irish train. There is 
| American reader; but it is an amusing tale, and in 
‘helping us to see ourselves in the light in which 

acteristics that we, at least, can avoid. 

I soon found myself, says Mr. Fuller, filling the 
Guide without the frogged frock coat and the cap 
that lend dignity to the genuine article. 
tween the two continents and the superiority of 
Ammurrica over U-rope, and might have gone on 
suddenly ejaculating, as we pulled up at the next 
station: 
ter?” 

He let down the window with abdang and, poking 
violently—bald-headed and hatless: 

“Say, sir, I must see the station master right 

“You can’t. We stop only a minute.” 

“Wal, I won’t go without,” said he, jumping 

“Then you'll have to wait for the night mail. The 
station master is engaged down at the other end. 

“Call him up! It’s most pertikler.” 

“Poppa’s” insistence was so great that the guard, 
yielded, and sent a porter to fetch the official up, 
while “Poppa” stepped in again and waited. 
station master as he arrived. 

“Yankee gent wants to see you, sir; that’s him 

“Well, sir, what do you want?” 

“This is K—— station, ain’t it?” 

The American ignored the question and asked 
another: “You are Mr. B—, the station master?”’ 

“You were acquainted with Joe Murphy of 
Detroit?” 
he dead—or what? Look alive!” 

“Wal, no. He ain’t dead; but he said to me in 
were his last words at partin’,—‘When you get to 
Ireland,’ he says, ‘you be sure to look out for B—., 
without seein’ him.’ Let me have the pleasure of 
shakin’ hands with you, Mr. B—. I’m vurry 
says Joe Murphy to me, ‘B— is notoriously the 
worst-tempered railway official in the whole of 

| pulled up the window, and gesticulated politely as 
| he sat down. 
furiated B—— were sufficiently violent, anyone 
would have thought, to shatter the glass. 
A DUAL PERSONALITY 
By W. E. Nesom 
I’ve sought the truth in vain, 
For while his people seem obscure 


called to her to wait for him. 
“Jest a minute, Sue! I got something to say to 
Susannah. 
panted indignantly, “Ye got to let the darn critters 
sannah with sweet encouragement. “Ye kin do it 
pigs were fed. Whether or no the match was made 
the aroma of the pigpen. 
IN IRELAND 
| much in the story that is not pleasing to an 
some of us are seen by others it shows some char- 
| position of a sort of secondhand Cook’s Tourist 
The conversation dwelt on the differences be- 
indefinitely had not ‘“‘Poppa” put a stop to it by 
“Darned if this ain’t K——! This is K——, mis- 
his head out, shouted to the guard, gesticulating 
away!” 
out. ““That’s a fact!” 
See him beyond, shakin’ his fists?” 
thinking that there might be something in it, 
“What’s up?” inquired the full-blooded, panting 
with the big head, waving the umbrella.” 
“Ves. Can’t you read that signboard ?” 
“Yes, confound it! Don’t be keeping the train.” 
“Oh, yes! He left this country two years ago. Is 
confidence when I started on this tower,—and they 
at K—— station, and don’t go by on no account 
| pleased indeed to make your acquaintance. ‘For,’ 
Ireland.’ Ta-ta!” And he suddenly bobbed in, 
The objurgations hurled at “Poppa” by the in- 
Go ¢ 
BOUT John Smithers’ parentage 
They’re also very plain. 


About John Smithers’ manner, too; 
For some, inclined to carp, 

Will tell you that it’s far too blunt, 
And others, much too sharp. 


Nor can I probe his mental state ; 
For it is widely held « 

Both that he has a narrow mind 
And that his head is swelled. 


To pleas for funds for any cause, 
He’s always found resistant; 

But some collectors say he’s close, 
And some report him distant. 


Thus, truly, Smithers would appear 
An inconsistent being, 

From details I have listed here— 
Which jibe, without agreeing. 


6s 


























it was she—but from what you report I’m afraid | is extraordinary. Each bears the particular name 
it is likely to have been—who also talked about | with which it has been christened by that master 
‘giddy spinsters’ so carelessly in some public place of nomenclature, Thomas Atkins—and when he | 


| est. But one day he hailed her over the dividing 


fence: “Hi, Selina!” 
Selina did not immediately understand that she 


A BAD MISTAKE 








that Ursula overheard. She was worried and dis- | 
tressed,not by the impertinence,—she is big enough 
to disregard that,—but lest there might be really 
some basis for criticism. She would hate to dress 
unsuitably for her years or too richly for good 
taste. She begged me as an old friend to tell her if | 
there was anything amiss. She said, ‘Tell me the | 
truth, Mary, please. My taste is naturally good, I 
honestly believe, but I daren’t trust it for myself, 
now. I long for color so, now I’m coming out of the | 
shadows. I always did love brightness, you know, 
and I’ve had so little. Perhaps I’m really making 
inyself ridiculous. If I am—don’t let me.’ ” 

“Coming out of the shadows,’” echoed Molly 
curiously, but with a sobered face. “Just what did 
she mean, mother? I never heard there’d been 
any particular tragedy in her life. She’s never 
looked tragic; only well-bred, colorless, common- 
place.” 

“You young, young, very young Molly! As if com- | 
monplace people couldn’t be tragic! As if every- 
one who lived tragedy looked it! Not that Ursula | 


| 


| usually from howitzers, used to be called “Black 


| mirth if you do not happen to be on the spot where 


gives a name to anything you may as well save 
yourself the trouble of trying to find one that is | 
more suitable. . 

The great H. E. (high explosive) shells, fired 


Marias” or “coal boxes,” but nowadays they are 
almost universally known as “crumps.” In order 
to appreciate the descriptive accuracy of the name, 
you should be near (but not too near) one when it 
goes off. The sound is a long-drawn kr-r-r-r-ump! 
or sometimes who-o-o-umph! The “ whiz-bang” 
whizzes and bangs, and the “pip-squeak,” a little, 
harmless shell more or less of the nature of a 
squib, makes a little squeak that merely arouses 


the squeak takes place. The “woolly bear’ pro- 
duces a very pretty effect when bursting. 

But the queerest shell of all is known as “Silent 
Sue,” or “rubber heels.” The great howitzer shells | 
give you such ample warning that you have almost | 
time to go home, should you wish to get out of the | 
way; in the case of the “whiz-bang” you can fall on 





was being addressed, and so Enos leaned across the | 
fence and continued shouting, ‘Hi! Hi! Hi!” until | 
he attracted her attention. | 
“Well, Enos, what is it?” she inquired, turning. | 
Enos allowed her to walk close to the fence | 
before he replied. | 
“Aunt Jane’s going to get married, so I guess I | 
better, too. What d’ye think about it, Selina?” | 
“T think ye better, Enos.” 
“Then ef ye’ll have me, guess I better marry | 
you, Selina.” | 
“Ef I will, Enos, I guess ye better.” | 
“Will ye, Selina?” | 
“T won’t, Enos.” 
“Shucks, Selina, ye better!” 
“That’s your say-so, Enos. My idee is, I bet- | 
tern’t!”’ } 
Certainly, whether she would have bettered her- | 
self or otherwise, she did not marry Enos, and he 
remained a bachelor. 
Even less of grace and glamour attended the 
courtship of a prosaic youth by the name of Joseph 


ba OW,” said the colonel, looking along the 

N line of recruits, “I want a good, smart 

bugler.”’ 

At that, says London Opinion, out stepped a 
dilapidated fellow who had a thick stubble of black 
beard, 

“What!” said the colonel, eying him up and 
down. “Are you a bugler?” 

“Oh, bugler!”’ said he. “I thought you said bur- 


glar.” 
og 
OVERLOADED 


HE driver of the jaunting car of Ireland is 
always ready to excuse himself if he is re- 
proached for the condition of his horse. 

“TI say, Paddy,” said a tourist one day, “that is 
the worst-looking horse you drive I ever saw. 
Why don’t you fatten him up?” 

“Fat him up, is it?’ queried the driver, as if he 
could not believe his ears. ‘‘Faix, the poor baste can 
hardly carry the little mate that’s on him now!” 
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THE FLAG OF COLUMBUS 


BY CLARIBEL W. AVERY 


S part of the Columbus-Day celebration, Miss Spencer 
A was arranging a grand pantomime—The Landing of 
Columbus. It was to be held outdoors, and for that 
one occasion Crystal Lake was promoted to the dignity of an 
ocean. The older boys had rigged three boats with masts and 
sails to resemble the ships of the explorer. The girls had 
worked hard since the beginning of the term on Spanish and 
Indian costumes. As Columbus took no women on his voyage, 
they themselves could be only squaws, but they were making 
themselves as gay as possible with bright-colored beads. But 
when the Spanish flag was finished, the boy chosen for Colum- 
bus flatly refused to carry it. 
‘*‘Why, Norman, I’m sure it is a beautiful flag!’’ said Miss 
Spencer in surprise. 
‘*That’s the beautiful flag!’’ responded the boy patriotically, 
pointing through the window at the Stars and Stripes. 
‘*But you surely knew before this that Columbus sailed 
under the Spanish flag ?’’ 
‘*Yes, but I didn’t know we’d have to use it. Columbus 
wasn’t a Spaniard; he was an Italian. My Uncle Fred was 


in the Spanish War, and I have no use for the Spanish flag.’’ ; 


Miss Spencer thought it time to end the discussion. 

‘‘Since you feel that way about it,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘1 
will choose some other boy for Columbus’s part. ’’ 

That evening Norman wrote a letter to his Uncle Fred, in 
which he told of the patriotic course he had taken. He felt that 
he needed some support in resigning the part of Columbus. 
But the reply did not arrive until the evening of the tenth— 
only two days before the celebration. Uncle Fred had written: 

My Dear Boy. I am glad you are so devoted to our glorious 
flag, but I don’t think it would have hurt you to carry that of Spain 
for a few minutes. Before the Spanish government removed the 
bodies of our prisoners of war to their own soil, I used to carry a 
small Spanish flag to an island at the mouth of the Piscataqua River 
every Memorial Day, to put it on the grave of one of the Spanish 
soldiers buried there. We never felt any malice toward the brave 
men who fought against us. 

Write again and tell me all about your celebration. I am sorry 
you are not to be Columbus. Affectionately, 


Uncle Fred. 
Norman’s face was very thoughtful as he tucked the letter 


away into his pocket. He felt as most American boys do, that 
his own country was the best in the world ; but now for the | 


although it loves its own land and flag supremely, yet feels | 
the ties of brotherhood with all the nations of the earth. | 

‘*Bad luck seems to cling’ to that Columbus part,’’ said 
Miss Spencer jokingly the next morning. ‘‘Charles Locke 
has measles, and will not be out for some time. However —’’ 

‘*T’ll take it, if you’ll let me,’’ offered Norman eagerly. 

‘*Ah! You’ve changed your mind about the Spanish flag?’’ 

‘*Yes, I have,’’ replied Norman manfully. 

‘*Very well; Norman will be Columbus to-morrow, then,’’ 
said Miss Spencer briefly. ‘‘ Now take your books. ’’ 

‘*Won’t Uncle Fred be pleased when I write to him again !’’ 
thought Norman; and he opened his arithmetic. 

= a 
JACK FROST ARRIVES 
BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 

[ J: in the cold North Land little Jack Frost blinked his 
eyes open and turned over to see the time of year. 
Sleepily he squinted at the sun, and then he sat up 
with a start! ‘‘October!’’ he exclaimed in dismay. ‘‘October, 

and I still asleep! I should have been at work weeks ago!’’ 

Without pausing a minute to get his breath, he flounced 
out of his snow bed and raced down the hillside. 

But, dear me! You cannot sleep for six months and then 
all of a sudden jump up and get to work; Jack Frost soon 
found that out, you may be sure! 

‘“*T think that, after all, I’ll wait here a few minutes and 
see what my helpers have done to start the winter,’’ said 
the little sprite, by way of excusing himself, and then he 
snuggled down by the hillside and looked round. 

Everywhere he looked there was ice and snow and bleak 
cold. But, then, that was not astonishing, for you remember 
he slept in the cold North Country, where there is nothing 
except snow and cold the whole year through. So he looked 
right over the snow and the fields of ice toward the horizon 
at the south. There he might expect to see some of his helpers. 
And sure enough! he was not disappointed. 

Whom should he see coming toward him posthaste but Old 
Man North Wind, who, as soon as he spied Jack Frost, hur- 
ried northward faster than ever. 

‘*Welll’? he cried, when he was within shouting distance. 
“It’s about time you waked up! I was just coming to call you! 
[ said to myself, only this morning, ‘If that Jack Frost 


doesn’t wake up pretty soon, not one bit of fall or winter | 
shall we have!’ ’? In a flurry of snowflakes the tired old fellow | 


sat down beside Jack Frost at the foot of the hill. 
‘*But you found me awake, and so you are saved the trouble 


| 


THE SPICK-SPAN DRESS 
BY OLIVETTE MORRIS 


first time he caught a glimpse of a larger patriotism that, | .A mincing maiden, Dorothy Bess, 


Went out one day in a spick-span dress. 
Her heart was light and her head was high. 
She said, ‘‘ They will look when I go by!” 


Then just ahead of her, in the way, 
She saw where a rippling puddle lay. 
She saw it plainly, and then afar 

She heard the “Honk!” of a motor car. 


There was Something that whispered low to her, 
‘‘ Wait where you are, and do not stir!" 

But her mind was on the spick-span dress, 
And toward the puddle minced Dorothy Bess. 


She reached the puddle, her head held high, 
As the motor car went whizzing by. 

The things that happened I'll let you guess, 
But oh, what a sight was the spick-span dress! 


Bespattered and cross, alas and alack! 

She did not mince as she hurried back. 

But she said, ‘‘ Next time I will wait — you see! — 
When Something whispers like that to me!" 


ee 
THE TROUBLE WITH SCHOOL 


BY JOHN MORRISON 


It isn't school that I dislike; 
It’s only maps and books, 
The exercises and the tests — 
And sometimes teacher’s looks! 


In school we boys are mostly ‘‘chums,”’ 
As in vacation days; 

What spoils it all are rules and sums— 
And often teacher’s ways! 


If we pass notes she makes a fuss. 
And when we're playing ball, 
She comes and rings the bell for us 

Before we're through at all! 


Then once she punished Billy Wray 
Because he brought a rat — 

A baby one—to school one day! 
What do you think of that? 


There is one way that I can see— 
It’s very simple, too— 

To make school what it ought to be, 
And I'll tell it to you: 


Just let us boys have all the fun 
That lies within our reach, 

And, honestly, as soon’s we’re done 
We'll let the teacher teach! 


of rousing me,’’ laughed Jack Frost, who by that 

time was wide enough awake to be good-natured. 

**Well, where shall we begin work?’’ 

**Not so fast! Not so fast!’’ eried Old Man North 

Wind quickly. ‘‘I have traveled a long way, and [ 
mean to rest a while. You don’t get me to work for 
at least half a day! Spend your time hunting up other 
workers and let me rest. ’’ 

That seemed good advice; so Jack Frost left the tired North 
Wind resting by the hillside while he looked round for a 
member of the Snowstorm family. 

Up on the tip, tip top of a near-by mountain he found one, 
and, oh, such a beautiful Snowstorm as it was—white an| 
frosty and shining! Jack Frost was proud to see it! 

**So some one’s been at work !’’ he said to Mr. Snowstorm. 
‘*I’m glad to see that you are ready. Do you start to-day ?’’ 

Mr. Snowstorm replied coldly, ‘‘Indeed, no! How can I 
start right in with the winter storms when nothing is made 
ready for me? What would people think if right in the middle 
of summer-like weather a lot of snow arrived on the scene?’’ 

Jack Frost chuckled and replied, ‘‘A good joke on them it 
would be! I should like to see their faces !’’ 

But Mr. Snowstorm paid little attention. ‘‘ And, anyway,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘I very much doubt if I could get south. ‘There 
are too many members of the South Wind family still round. 
Didn’t I try a journey only yesterday? And didn’t I have 
to hurry home before those South Wind people caught me?’ 

“Is that so?’’ exclaimed Jack Frost, now too much im- 
pressed to laugh or joke. 

‘*That’s exactly so,’’ repeated Mr. Snowstorm. ‘‘ And I do 
hope, Jack Frost, that you will drive them away. No one 
can manage those South Winds as you can.’’ 

That tactful bit of flattery made Jack Frost so happy that he 
at once forgot all about being sleepy or cold or tired. ‘‘My dear 
Mr. Snowstorm, ’’ he said, with his grandest manner, ‘‘I wiil 
do anything to oblige you. This very minute I am off for the 
south !’? And away he hurried without waiting for further talk. 

Old Man North Wind saw him going and ran behind as 
quickly as possible. So fast did they go and so determined 
were they to make speed that by the time they reached the 
oaks and beeches a real gale was blowing over the tree tops. 

Closer and closer came the lively little sprite until he was 
almost there—until he settled down on the tree tops to get his 
breath and look round. ‘‘Well, well!’’ he said when he saw 
the green leaves. ‘‘It’s high time I was coming! Everything 
| green as in summer! I guess Mr. Snowstorm was right; it’s 
| time I came and made ready for Winter !’’ 

For you see, Mistress Summer, having so very much to do, 
never makes ready for Mr. Winter until she has to. By the 
time she has put leaves all over the trees, and covered the 
fields with green and opened out blossoms by the million along 
every meadow and roadside, she is quite content to sit and 
doze and rest betimes and let the weeks take care of them- 
selves. She is always hoping, of course, that this particular 
| year Jack Frost will forget to come. 

And that is why Jack Frost, coming to the woods at the 
| first of October, found the trees and the meadows green. 

‘*Hi, ho!’’? he called through the tree tops. ‘‘Hi, ho! Mr. 
Winter is coming! Make ready! Make ready!’’ 

And immediately, at the sound of his voice, there came 
| from the tree tops and from the grasses underfoot a million 
| fairy painters. So quickly had they responded to the call that 
|they buckled on their paint boxes and straightened their 
| brushes even as they hurried forth. ‘‘Here we are!”’ they 
| said to Jack Frost. ‘‘Shall we begin work ?’’ 
| ‘*Atonce!’? replied Jack Frost. ‘Lose no more time! Octo- 
ber is here, and we must announce it to the world.’’ 

Old Man North Wind, who all this time had been puffing 
and blowing through the forest, now came up close, and with 
his help Jack Frost tossed all the fairy painters up to the 
tip tops of the trees. What fun it was, and how happy and 
good-natured they all were! 

In no time at all the fairy painters, who had been collecting 
their paint from the crimson September sunsets, began paint- 
ing the leaves of all the trees: At the top they began, and 
gradually through the night they painted downward. A 
multitude of squirrels, birds and other forest folk brought 
paint or held lanterns to help Jack Frost and his fairy army. 

While they were working, Jack Frost hovered round, some- 
times helping a fairy painter down to a lower branch, some- 
times blowing the paint over a leaf in a fashion of his own, 
but all the while watching to see that the work was quickly 
done. And Old Man North Wind howled through the trees 
and made funny noises at himself and had the best time he 
had had for months and months. 

Finally, the dawn peeped over the hills, and the warm little 
south breezes waked up and—saw that Mistress Summer was 
gone! One look at the crimson tree tops and away they hurried 
to the far-off Southland! They were not afraid of Jack Frost 
—dear me, no!—but they were careful to keep out of his way! 

Jack Frost looked it all over. He looked at the gorgeous 
tree tops. He looked at the frosted meadows, and then he 
chuckled. ‘‘Old Man North Wind!’’ he whispered. ‘‘Come 
here !?? And Old Man North Wind came hurrying. ‘‘Go back 
to the North Land,’’ said Jack Frost, ‘‘and tell Mr. Snow- 
storm that I say he may come any time that he wishes.’’ 
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SAVING FATS AT HOME 


HE fat supply of the country must be con- 
served if it is to meet the great demand that 
will result from the war. Not only do fats 
make up about one fifth of all the food we eat, but 
enormous quantities are required for the manu- 
facture of soap and glycerin, and glycerin is the 
basis of many explosives. 

Each person eats about four ounces of fat a day. 
It is supplied in the diet by table fats, such as 
butter, oleomargarine and salad oils; by the fat in 
milk, cream, cheese, meat and eggs; and by the 
cooking fats that are present on fried foods and 
are used in bread, cake and pastry for shortening, 

In general, all of the edible fats are thoroughly 
digested and assimilated, and a certain amount of 
fat in the diet is necessary to obtain adequate 
nutrition. Persons engaged in hard muscular work 
often eat a large amount of fat, for fats contain 
more energy than any other foods. The sugges- 
tions that follow are given, not with the idea of 
urging that the amount of fat to be eaten shall be 
reduced, but to suggest ways in which economy 
in the use of fats in the household can be attained. 

The saving should begin with the buying. In 
selecting fats for table or cooking purposes, re- 
member that all the edible fats contain about the 
same amount of energy, pound for pound, and that 
the differences in price depend chiefly upon their 
quality and flavor. It always pays to buy a fat of 
good quality, for one that has a strong odor or 
flavor may be a total loss. The best grades of 
butter, made from clean, Pasteurized cream under 
sanitary conditions, are well worth the extra cost, 
as compared with grades that have a bad flavor 
and keep poorly. 

Every housewife must determine for herself 
how much she can afford to pay for the flavor of 
a particular fat. Some people do not consider the 
flavor of butter or olive oil to be worth what they 
must pay for the best grades, and therefore use 
oleomargarine or cottonseed oil, which can be 
had at a lower price. Others use the best grades 
of butter for table purposes only, and substitute 
cheaper fats for cooking. New table and cooking 
fats are constantly coming into the market. A 
great variety of them are now to be had at a wide 
range in price. Oleomargarine is made chiefly 
from soft beef fat (oleo oil), neutral lard and some 
vegetable oil, with the addition of a little milk or 
butter; but at least one kind is made entirely from 
vegetable fats. Cottonseed, peanut and corn oils 
are now refined to a high-degree of purity. They 
have a bland flavor, and are generally satisfactory 
_ for salad and other table purposes. 

There are also many commercial fats that are 
prepared from cottonseed, peanut, cocoanut and 
other vegetable oils. They have much the appear- 
ance and consistency of lard, and when of good 
quality are free from objectionable odors and 
flavors. By a recently invented process, hydrogen 
is made to combine chemically with the oils. The 
process produces a fat of any desired degree of 
hardness and removes disagreeable odors and 
flavors that may be present in the original oils. 
The housewife should familiarize herself with all 
the different products, so that she can determine 
which one best suits her needs. 

There are many ways to economize in fats in 
planning meals and serving food. Care should be 
taken that the bill of fare does not contain more 
fat than is needed. For example, if a fat meat or 
fish is the principal dish, it is poor economy to 
serve a salad with a rich oil dressing or a dessert 
that contains much butter or cream. Receipts that 
call for unusually large quantities of fat should be 
avoided. In serving butter, oil dressings, and so 
forth, the size of the portions should be propor- 
tioned to the appetite of the individual, so that 
there will be few left-overs. All that a person 
needs, but no more, should be the rule. Bits of 
butter or pieces of fat meat that are left on the 
plates should be saved and carefully rendered as 
described below. 

Adding butter to potatoes or rice is unnecessary 
if there is to be a fat gravy. When butter or other 
fat is used in seasoning vegetables it is more eco- 
nomical to add it to them just before they are 
served, rather than to cook it with them. Cooking 
fat meats like bacon or pork with vegetables is a 
common practice that makes it unnecessary to 
serve butter with the vegetables. 

In almost every household small bits of fat ac- 
cumulate quickly. If they are saved and properly 
cared for, they will make a considerable reduction 
in the amount of cooking fats that have ‘to be 
bought. The pieces of excess fat that are trimmed 
from meat before it is cooked should be saved. 
That applies not only to the kitchen but to the 
meat market. Take home all the fat you pay for. 

The drippings from fat meats should be saved. 
Pork drippings can be clarified and used in place 
of lard. Beef and lamb fats can be used for deep 
frying, either alone or mixed with lard or other 
fats. Ham and bacon drippings, as well as those 
from sausage, can be used for frying or warming 
up foods; they impart flavors that many people 
like. Beef-brisket fat and chicken fat are soft, like 
butter, and can be used to advantage in place of 
butter: in shortening spiced cakes and similar 
foods, since the spices mask the flavor of the fats. 
Any fats, if properly clarified, can be used for 
greasing baking tins, gem pans and griddles. So, 
too, can cottonseed and similar oils, for they can 
be quickly applied with a brush and require no 
melting. Indeed, cottonseed and other oils can be 
more widely used in the kitchen than is generally 
believed. In receipts that call for melted butter a 
good quality of cottonseed or other oil of bland 
flavor can be substituted. Also, such oils can be 
used for shortening, although the quantities will 
be somewhat different from those of the harder 
fats. 

Before the scraps of fat that are saved can be 
used it is usually necessary to render and clarify 
them. By rendering is usually meant heating the 
fat to separate it from the small amounts of meat 
tissue that are intermingled with it. Rendering is 
always necessary in the case of raw fats, but drip- 
pings and other cooked fats usually need merely 
to be clarified. 

To render fats, chop or grind them, and then 
heat the ground mass in a double boiler or a 
kettle set in a pan of boiling water until the fat is 
melted and separates from the connective tissue. 
Strain the fat through a rather thick cloth, such 
as a towel, to remove the bits of tissue. In that 
method there is no danger of burning the fat; but 
if the fat contains much water, the water should 
be removed by heating the fat in an open kettle 


‘by the so-called cold process. Use fat 
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placed directly on the 
stove until it just ceases 
to bubble. It requires care 
not to scorch the fat dur- 
ing the process. If water 
is not removed from fats, 
they are apt to become 
rancid. 

To clarify fat, melt it 
with an equal volume of 
water and heat the mixture 
over a slow fire for about an hour, 
meantime stirring it occasionally. 
Cool the mixture, remove the 
layer of fat and scrape off any 
dirt that may stick to the 
underside of it. The water 
will remove the dirt, the 
odors and the flavors. 
Clarifying fat with milk 
also removes or modifies 
odors and flavors. Add 
one half pint of milk to 
about two pounds of fat; 
heat the two in a double 
boiler until the fat is thor- 
oughly melted; stir the 
mixture well and strain it . 
through a thick cloth; let 
it cool, and then remove 
the fat layer from the top 
of the milk. Another 
method of removing undesirable 
odors and flavors is to heat the 
melted fat for an hour or more 
with several fairly coarse pieces 
of clean, hardwood charcoal. The 
fat must then be strained through 
several thicknesses of closely 
woven cloth to remove all the 
little particles of charcoal. 

It is a good plan to keep the fat. 
after it has been rendered in a 
lard pail or tin can large enough 
to hold several renderings 
and having a tight-fitting 
cover. There should be two 
such pails or cans, one for 
clean fats suitable for use 
in shortening and frying, 
and another for such fats 
as are not desirable for 
cooking purposes but can be used 
for soap making. If one does not 
care to make soap at home, the 
grease can be sold. Fats that 
have turned rancid or that have 
moulded, although not fit for 
cooking purposes, are all right 
for making soap. 

A very good soap can be made 
at home with comparatively little labor 


that has been rendered and strained. It 
will not matter if it is badly discolored; 
but if‘the fat is clarified, a much whiter 
product is obtained. Weigh out five 
pounds of clean fat. Heat it until it is 
thoroughly melted. Allow it to cool until, although 
still liquid, it is no longer hot. Meanwhile dissolve 
fourteen ounces of commercial lye in two quarts 
of cold water. Let the solution cool, then pour it 
slowly into the melted fat, stirring the mixture 
constantly. Continue to stir it until it is about the 
consistency of honey, then pour it into a shallow 
box lined with paper. For convenience, the layer 
of soap should be about two inches thick. When 
it is cold, or in about twenty-four hours, cut the 
soap into bars with a thin, sharp knife, and pack 
it away in a dry place to season. Saponification 
of the grease will not be complete for some time, 
and it is better not to use the soap for five or six 
weeks. By beating the soap with an egg beater 
after it has been poured into the box, cakes can 
be made that will float. Oil of lavender or any 
other perfume may be added to the soap just 
before it is poured into the box, if a scent is de- 
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LAW FOR THE FAMILY 
V. Bailments 


NOTHER branch of the law of contracts is of 
A particular interest to the family—the law of 
bailments. A bailment is the transfer of the 
possession of property without transferring its 
ownership or title. Often the property is trans- 
ferred as a security or pledge for the performance 
of some other contract. Sometimes the line be- 
tween a bailment and a sale is very faint; here 
again, as in all other kinds of contracts, the exact 
agreement should be committed to writing. 

In the kinds of bailment most important to the 
family the bailee hires the use of the bailed article, 
or is hired by the bailor to perform or bestow 
some labor or services upon it. The degree of care 
and the corresponding degree of negligence im- 
puted to bailor and bailee respectively depend 
upon the return each expects or receives from the 
transaction. Thus when Carrie Rand lends a paint- 
ing to her friend for an exhibition and asks no 
pay for the loan, the friend is bound to exercise 
the utmost care, and is responsible to Carrie for 
the value of the painting if she is guilty of any 
negligence. If Mrs. Morris borrows Mrs. Prentice’s 
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palms for decoration for 
a party, she is held to the 
utmost care concerning 
them. So, if Mr. Morris 
sends his carriage to Ra- 
chel for a ride in the coun- 
try and asks no return for 
the courtesy, Rachel is lia- 
ble for any damage that 
may result from the slight- 
est lapse on her part. If, 
however, Mr. Morris hires 
his carriage to Rachel for 
the ride, Rachel is not 
bound to a care as great 
as in the case just men- 
tioned, but she must still 
use ordinary caution. But 

. if Harriet hires a horse 
and carriage of a livery- 
man for a three-mile ride 
along the valley road into 
the country and drives fourteen 
miles along the rocky hill road, 
she has violated her contract 
and is liable, not only for the dif- 
ference in the hire, but for any 
damage that may result to horse 
or vehicle because of the change. 
So, to imagine an extreme case, 
if a person hires a horse to drive 
to a certain place, and the horse 
dies in the service because the 
work is greater than he can per- 
form, the bailee—that is, the man 
who hires the horse—is not liable. 
But if the bailee continues 

the journey after he dis- 

Led d ( covers that the horse is 
es sick, and the horse dies, 

the bailee will be liable. 

Thus, when the bailment is for 


the benefit of both parties, the |- 


bailee is required to exercise only 
4 ordinary diligence and is answer- 
able for only ordinary neglect. In 
the absence of special agreement, 
however, he is not an insurer. A 
common illustration is found in 
the case of restaurants, bathing 
establishments and the like. The 
proprietor of the restaurant en- 
gages that while Susie and Mabel 
Jones are dining their coats shall 
be safely cared for. When Mabel 
is trying on a new coat, and her 
old coat is for the time being in 
the possession of the dressmaker 
as bailee, the dressmaker is re- 
sponsible for the ordinary care 
of it. Since one ordinarily sees 
vigorous disclaimers of such liability on 
the walls of cafés, the girl should there- 
fore be especially careful to put her prop- 
erty specifically in the custody of the 
proprietor or his agent. In such case, in 
spite of the notices on the wall by which 
he attempts to limit his liability, he would 
be bound to exercise proper care and diligence in 
protecting their coats. But if some unusual catas- 
trophe should occur, such as the burning of the 
building, he would not be held to the value of 
the coats; the girls would have to bear the loss. 

When you leave your watch for repair, the 
dealer becomes the bailee, and, although he may 
exact compensation for the work that he per- 
forms, it is your watch, and he is responsible for 
its safety. So, if he allows another customer to 
wear it temporarily and it is damaged, he is liable 
to the full extent. So when Susie Jones took her 
silk dress pattern to Polly Perkins, besides the 
implied contract on Polly’s part to make a good 
dress for Susie, there was an additional ground 
on which Susie could have proceeded. Polly be- 
came a bailee for hire, and was therefore respon- 
sible for the damage done to the silk by her own 
unskillfulness. 

The bailee may have a special right of action 
against a third person, although her property right 
in the article bailed may be limited as against the 
bailor. Thus, if Susie has hired a conveyance to 
go to a village ten miles away and while there 
some one injured the horse, so far as the stable 
keeper is concerned Susie is the owner of the 
horse. She may recover the full damage, notwith- 
standing the fact that she must in turn answer to 
the owner. So if Susie recklessly buys a diamond 
ring on the installment plan, and by the terms of 
her contract is not the owner until it is fully paid 
for, she is bailee of the ring. If she loses it and if 
Becky, her neighbor, finds it, Susie may recover 
it from Becky. If no one finds it, Susie is liable to 
the seller of the ring, since it was in her custody. 
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ARE YOU A SUPERIOR PERSON? 


PROFESSOR of psychology announced to 
his class somewhat humorously one day that 
he should propound a problem by means of 

which each member could prove to his own satis- 
faction whether or not he was a superior person. 
The average person, he explained, never works 
it out; only the person of superior practical ability 
succeeds. Here is the problem: 

A man has two pails, one of which holds exactly 





five quarts and the other exactly three quarts. He 
is sent to the river to bring back exactly seven 
quarts of water, no more, no less. With only the 
five-quart pail and the three-quart pail how can he 
measure exactly seven quarts? 

Can you solve it? 


THE COMPARATIVE COST OF 
DIFFERENT FOODS 


HIS interesting table showing the compar- 

ative cost and nourishment values of tifty 

foods has recently been compiled by the 
experts of the Food Administration. Bread is 
taken as the standard of comparison, and the cest 
per pound and the relative cost per hundred cale- 
ries of the other materials is shown. The prices 
given are averages of those in twenty-five places 
throughout the country on a given date. The table 
shows that twelve articles are cheaper than bread 
on the basis of calories obtained for the money, 
two are of equal value, and thirty-six are higher 
in cost. Corn meal, notwithstanding its present 
high prices, continues to give the most food value 
for the money. Broiler chickens stand at the foot 
of the list. 

It would be impossible for a family to keep in 
health if it were fed exclusively on the foods in 
the lower part of the table. The housewife should 
continue to prepare the usual meal of varied diet, 
and use such information as this as a guide in 
making combinations that will save money and at 
the same time be nutritious. 





The table follows: 
Cents’ Relative 
per Ib. Cost 
Corn Me: . 47.4 
Rolled Sats, Bulk’ 6.9 48.4 
Wheat Flour. . 7.1 55.1 
Hominy Grits s 7.7 61.5 
gnien aad ‘ 7.9 61.5 
Rye F 7.8 62.8 
Sugar ‘Granuiaie 9.4 66.7 
Corn n Syr up , 81 71.8 
Pearl Barley . ‘ 10.7 84.6 
Pure Leaf Lard . 27.1 84.6 
Rice, Fancy Head 10.7 85.9 
Cottonseed Oil. . - 29.9 96.2 
B Ve ew ee 100.0 
Macaroni, i i nee, . 100.0 
Corn Oil 5 oe ie. 100.0 
Crackers, buik, mode. < 3. 2°. NS 111.5 
Oleomargarine é «ie klce A 116.7 
White Potatoes : . 33 141.0 
——— Apples s - 14.8 143.6 
Lima B — A ree - 18.5 150.0 
Navy bs ba. 3 . 19.5 159.0 
Talia Olive Cale 51.2 64.1 
Creamery Butter . . ooo 167.9 
Prunes, Medium-Sized: ; . 15.8 174.4 
String Beans, Canned... . 128 175.6 
Comb Honey . ore « ae 185.9 
Cocoa, Bulk. . . 29.0 191.0 
Cheese, American 31.8 196.2 
Sweet Potatoes 7.0 198.7 
Milk . - 53 219.2 
Fineappies, Canned : 13.6 248.7 
Ham. ‘ - 403 271.8 
Salt oe ; . 21.9 280.8 
Pork Chops . . 30.3 315.4 
Onions . . . 61 326.9 
Corn, a - 126 364.1 
Leg of Mutto 29.0 426.9 
Salmon, Red Aiasica, Canned . 24.1 466.7 
Salmon ml -— - 249 498.7 
eg of Lani mb +, 0h ee Ae 500.0 
Beef,-Round Steak |) ] |! 280 552.6 
Eggs, Fresh er - . 26.4 564.1 
Peas, Canne - 1:8 605.1 
Sardines, Domestic . , 49.2 684.6 
Halibu . 24.5 697.4 
Peaches Canned : » 268 728.2 
Whitefish. . . . 182 7295 
Salt Gol sion ts - 20.9 744.9 
Veal Cutlets. . |: . 33.5 859.0 
Tomatoes, Canned dite 9.6 1230.8 
Chicken, Broilers: : 34.5 1524.4 
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PRESSING. CLOTHES AT HOME 


RESSING clothes requires time, patience and 
some knowledge and skill. When tailors are 
making garments they always press them on 

the wrong side; but when the garments are fin- 
ished, the fabrie and the shape determine whether 
you shall press them on the right or the wrong side. 

The first precaution in home pressing is to see 
that your ironing board or table is well and 
smoothly padded, preferably with a wool fabric, 
and that it has an outside covering of fine and 
even texture that will not leave its imprint on the 
garment. 

Wool garments usually require wet pressing on 
the right side. Wring out a heavy cloth that you 
have wet thoroughly in warm water, place it on 
the garment, and press it with a hot iron very 
lightly. Do not press the cloth dry, as that may 
cause the garment to show the mark of the iron 
or may leave it shiny. The garment itself should be 
damp after you have finished the pressing, and 
should be hung carefully where it can dry without 
wrinkles. Always use the iron lightly; pushing 
or shoving it heavily stretches and cockles the 
material. 

The shine that comes from wear and from care- 
less pressing often can be removed, or at least 
materially lessened. One of the methods is the 
wet pressing described above; the other is the 
semiwet, with a dry cloth placed between the gar- 
ment and the wet cloth. Steam always helps to 
remove the shine. An additional help is a brisk 
brushing of the steamed garment with a stiff 
— followed by a second wet or semiwet press- 
ing. 

Because silk scorches so easily, the safest plan 
is to press it very carefully on the wrong side with 
an iron that is slightly warm, light in weight, and 
preferabiy with no moisture. A hot iron causes it 
to crack and split. 

Many lightweight cotton fabrics can be pressed 
without moisture of any kind; others require 
dampening. Linen requires dampening or wet 
pressing. If the garment is of a light color, test it 
with the iron in some inconspicuous spot to make 
sure that the pressing will not cause it to fade. 
Often the color will return as the fabric cools and 
is exposed to the light. 

To press a seam, wet it slightly with a small 
sponge or cloth wrung out of water; a heavy fabric 
of course requires more moisture than a light 
fabric, but silk rarely needs any. Place the seam 
over the edge of the ironing board and press it 
with a hot or only warm iron, your choice depend- 
ing upon the fabric. That prevents the edge of the 
seam from marking the garment with a perceptible 
ridge on the right side. Always keep the iron in 





motion; never let it come to rest with its full face 
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—_ and Fathers 


Meet at Billiards 
MAN TO MAN! 


Play Carom and Pocket Billiards 
in your home as thousands of red- 
blooded boys are doing. 


Your friends and your parents 
will eagerly join you in these merry 
contests of luck and skill. 


Tell mother and father you want 
areal man’s table—a genuine Bruns- 
wick. -Tell them we let you pay 
while you play. Low monthly pay- 
ments, 


BRUNSWICK, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Handsome designs in oak and mahog- 
any, with fast Monarch cushions, accu- 
rate angles and ever-level playing beds. 
Sizes and styles to fit all homes—some can 
be folded away when not in use. 

Expert Book of 33 Carom and Pocket 
Games and High Class Outfit of Balls, 
Cues, etc., given with every Brunswick. 


SEND FOR BOOK FREE 

See the tables in attractive color repro- 
ductions and get our low prices and home 
trial offer. 

All contained in our color- book ‘‘Bil- 
liards—The Home Magnet.”” Boys! Send 
— address for free copy today without 
ail. 

















THE BRUNSWICK. RALEE-COLLENDER Ce. 
Dept. 54A, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


I want a free copy of your color book— 
“BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET” 
Tell me about your home trial offer. 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Freshened in a jiffy—with a bit of soap 

and a damp cloth. Cleanable instantly. 

Challenge Collars laugh at collar smudg- 

ing, dirt and perspiration. Of course, an 

exact “‘linen”’ collar appearance. 

30c each—at your dealers or direct. 

them. State style and (half) size. ila. 

trated booklet on request. 

E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
The Arlington Works 

725 Broadway New York 













Bradtord Comfort 
UNLINED KID BOOTS AND OXFORDS 
Sizes 214 to8. Widths D, Eand EE. 
Cushion insole. Very easy for 
tender feet. Comfortable from 
the start. Sent to any address 
on receipt of price, postpaid. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS 
Haverhill, Mass. _ Brad. Dist. 











- Lu ‘FREE TRIAL 


=it 7 st on offers. Take your choice 
e from 44 styles. colors ae sizes in the 
famous “RANGER” lin 
Marvelous improvements, Extra- 
ordinary values in our 1918 price offers. 
You cannot afford to buy without 
etting our (atest mi gpa 
and Factory-to-Rider p 
Boys, be a “Rider Agent’ and 
make big money taking orders for 
bicycles and supplies. Get our 
liberal terms ona sample to intro- 
duce the new “RANGER”. + 
f TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
ki everything in the bicycle line at 
Var half usual prices. rite aay 
4 A CYCLE COMPAN 
Dept. A=50, CHICAGO 














Companion “‘ Name-On”’ Knife 
This Knife, 33% inches long, two blades, is given to 
Sompanion subscribers only for one new solicited 
yearly subscription; or sold he $1.00. Delivered free. 
Write and print the name to be inserted. 
Allow several days’ delay in filling orders. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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upon the cloth. A small rolling-pin or broomstick 
well padded or slipped under the padding of the 
ironing board is useful‘in pressing curved seams 
or sleeves. Only the edge of the iron should touch 
the edge of a corded seam. 

Garment sections that contain basting threads 
must be pressed very lightly to prevent the threads 
from marking the fabric. The time for the perma- 
nent pressing is after you have withdrawn the 
threads. All pressing should be done thoroughly 
and evenly; otherwise there may be a difference 
in shading or finish between the pressed and the 
unpressed portions. 
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THE SHOE-BOX MARBLE GAME 


W I cove the rain is dripping steadily from the 
eaves and the children complain that there 
is nothing to do indoors, set them to playing 

the shoe-box marble game. It will take you only 

two or three minutes to provide the equipment. 

Get an empty cardboard shoe-box, remove the 
cover and cut away the whole of one side. Then 
cut each short end diagonally from the point where 
it joins the rim of the side that is left down toward 
the bottom of the box. That will make the box 
slant as it rests bottom side up on the table or on 
the floor. 

Cut two holes about three inches in diameter in 
the bottom, and place the box on the floor so that 
it rests on its rims. As soon as the children have 


selected three marbles apiece they are 


ready to play the game. 


Have them stand at a distance of fifteen or 
twenty feet from the box, and try to roll their 
marbles up the incline of the box and into one 
of the holes, 

Each takes his turn and uses three marbles in 
succession. Each time a marble goes into a hole 
it counts One for the successful roller. The first to 
score thirteen wins the game. 
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A HOME BLACKBOARD 
‘ VERY useful article in our home equipment, 








writes a contributor, and one that has suc- 
cessfully combined pleasure and profit for 
the children, is our home blackboard. It occupies 
a well-lighted corner of the dining room, is two 
feet wide and three feet long, is framed in stout 
oak and is clamped solidly against the wall. Ten 
years ago we bought it for three dollars and fifty 
cents as an entertainment for two boys. It has 
been one of our best investments, not only as the 
means of unlimited entertainment, but also as the 
source of real educational benefit. 
When we first put the blackboard in place, small 


1 Rob knew nothing of letters or figures, but he 


often spent hours “making things” upon the 
smooth, black surface. Then one day he volun- 
tarily set about copying the figures he saw on a 
large calendar. Unaided, he learned to make the 
numbers as far as thirty-one. Then he began to 
ask questions about the numbers. With a little 
help he was soon counting up into the hundreds, 
and each day filling the blackboard with crooked 
rows of tippy figures; but gradually the rows grew 
straighter and the figures stood up better. The 
boy who learned thus early to work things out for 
himself has always liked arithmetic. 

As the children grew older the entertainment 
that the blackboard provided gradually yielded to 
utility. An arithmetic problem brought up in re- 
view of the day’s lesson, a sketch,-a bar of 
music, an outline map, or perhaps a drawing of 
some article made in the manual-training shop 
appeared in rapid succession on its surface. 

Once a veteran of the Civil War spoke to the 
school children about the value of the habit of 
prompt obedience. Our boys were much impressed, 
and upon returning home they wrote the words, 
“Prompt Obedience” on the blackboard. As the 
subject was further discussed that evening, other 
desirable traits of character naturally suggested 
themselves, and such words as ‘‘Honesty,” “‘Un- 
selfishness” and “ Industriousness” went up to 
join “‘Prompt Obedience.” Thus they formed the 
habit of expressing in black and white anything 
that they might wish to make especially impres- 
sive. Our blackboard long since became a sort of 
bulletin of family progress, without which we 
should feel much at a loss. 
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IMAGINARY EXERCISES 


PHYSICIAN who had difficulty in persuad- 

A ing one of his patients to spend time doing 

the setting-up exercises prescribed for him 

hit upon an idea that will interest anyone who is 

trying, in the midst of a busy but sedentary life, 
to get exercise through calisthenics. 

“What kind of exercise did you take when you 
were a boy?” asked the doctor. 

“Mostly woodchopping and baseball,” said his 
patient, with a laugh. 

“All right,” said the doctor. “Every morning 
and night chop some imaginary wood and play 
some imaginary baseball.” 

The patient thought at first that the physician 
was jesting, but he soon discovered that he could 
get good exercise and even pleasure by felling an 
imaginary tree that grew in his bedroom, or by 
pitching make-believe baseballs to make-believe 
batters at the other end of the room. 

One of the sports that children are fond of is 
the “‘standing jump,” the exercise value of which 
is not so much in the leap itself, as in the prepara- 
tory movements—the swing of the arms forward 
and upward and then backward and upward, the 
bending of the whole body vigorously, the bringing 
into action all the muscles of the trunk and the 
upper and lower limbs from toes to finger tips. 
These many movements repeated several times 
with increasing effort will give the devotee of imag- 
inary exercise a good return if he invests a few 
minutes of his time in them each day. 

And so you may in imagination go through the 
list of familiar games and activities of labor and 
take the more important exercises, such as spar- 
ring, driving a golf ball and swinging a scythe. By 
doing these exercises both right and left handed, 
you will get the best use of each form. 




















750-Calory 
Breakfast 


(A Calory is the Unit of Food Value by Which 
Natriment is Measured) 


A Dish of Stewed Prunes— 
Two Slices Buttered Toast— 


Coffee with Sugar and Creaam— 
Quaker Oats with Milk or Cream. 


In Nutrition that Equals— 


1 Pound of Eggs (7 Eggs), or 
1 Pound Broiled Chicken, or 
2 Pounds Potatoes, or 
¥% Pound Round Steak. 


4 Average Cost 


Quaker Oats supplies nutrition at one- 
fourth the cost of the average mixed diet. 


It supplies all the elements needed, in a 


perfectly balanced form. 


it stands first among grain foods. 


As an energy food 
It is the 


ideal food for growth. And no other grain 
has been endowed with such richness and 


such flavor. 


When you serve Quaker Oats—in porridge, 
bread, muffins, pancakes or cookies—you are 


minimizing food cost. 
wheat. 


food. 


You are conserving 
You are supplying the utmost in a 





Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Get Quaker Oats, be- 
cause this grade em- 
bodies just the big, rich, 
flavory oats. All puny is 
and insipid grains are 
omitted from this brand. no 


We get but ten pounds 
of Quaker Oats from a 
bushel. 


But the result 
doubly-delicious 


flakes. And they cost you 


extra price. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and 
Canada, except in Far West and South 
where high freights may prohibit 





Recipe for Quaker Sweetbits 
A Cookie Confection 


1 cup Sugar, 1 tablespoon Butter, 2 Eggs, 2% cups Quaker Oats, 
2 teaspoons Baking Powder, 1 teaspoon Vanilla. 


Cream butter and sugar. 


Add yolks of eggs. 


Add Quaker Oats, to 


which baking powder has been added, and add Vanilla. 


Beat whites of eggs stiff and add last. 


Drop on buttered tins with 


teaspoon, but very few on each tin, as they spread. Bake in slow oven. 


Makes about 65 cookies, 


(1701) 
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MAKING AND APPLYING DESIGN 
IX. A Fruit Bowl 


RUIT bowls, nut bowls, salad bowls and 
F finger bowls are articles that are useful in 

every house. You can make most attractive 
bowls by having a wood turner prepare the blanks 
for you and then decorating them yourself with 
carved designs. 

The special use to which you intend to put the 
bow! should, of course, determine to what form of 
nature you go for your design. The bowls shown 
herewith were intended to hold apples, and con- 
sequently the decorative plan was based on the 
apple. That would be appropriate for any bowl 
that is to hold fruit, but not for a salad bowl. 
Nevertheless, you can find in nature a suitable 
motif for whatever you intend to make. 

When you have analyzed the plant form that 
you have chosen as the basis for your decoration, 
build your design according to the suggestions 
given in the first number of this series. For a bowl 
a border seems the most appropriate form of 
design. But bear constantly in mind the ultimate 
purpose for which the bow] is to be used. An open- 
work background is appropriate in a bowl that is 
to hold apples or other fruit, but it would of course 
be wholly unsuitable in a salad bowl or in a finger 
bowl. 

Order your bowl from the turner of such size 
and shape as is best adapted to your purpose. 
Fairly soft woods that are not of too open grain are 
best. Sometimes a common wooden chopping bow], 
if it is of the right size, will serve admirably; but 
usually a chopping bowl is so shallow that the 
design, to show at all, must be cut on the inside 
rather than on the outside edge. 

Draw your design on paper, and then transfer it 
to the bowl with carbon paper. If the design is to 
consist of units regularly repeated, as it probably 
will, you need not draw more than one unit. From 
that drawing you can trace the unit as many times 
as it appears in the border. 

To carve the bowl, you must hold it firmly. If 
you have no vise, build a box that will fit close 
round the bowl, and leave about one third of the 
circumference exposed at the top. Fasten 
the box firmly to a bench or table, and 











SUGGESTIONS FOR DESIGNS BASED ON THE APPLE 


and eleven and a half inches long. Work a button- 
hole at either end of the band and in the centre. 
Finish the under section in the same way with a 
binding long enough to form a belt. Sew buttons 
on the second binding to correspond with the but- 
tonholes, and add a button and a buttonhole for 
fastening it in the back. Darning materials in the 
pockets will add to the value of the gift. If instead 
of dividing the lower front into pockets you simply 
tack it at the top, the article will serve as a Knit- 
ting bag, and make a particularly useful war-time 
present. 
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THREE NONSENSE GAMES 


A LTHOUGH mystery and secrecy are supposed 
to be the keynote of a Halloween entertain- 
ment, there is nothing like a brisk nonsense 

game to wind up the evening successfully and 
send everyone away laughing. Here are three 
that will furnish plenty of fun, especially if a com- 
petent, quick-witted leader is chosen to conduct 
them. They may be simplified for use at children’s 
parties. 

History Tangles. The players are divided into 
two equal companies, which are drawn up opposite 
each other. The leader, who may be numbered 
with either side, suddenly tosses a bean bag or 
some other article to the player on the opposite 
side who appears to be least expecting it, and at 
the same time makes a glib misstatement of some 
important historical fact, such as, ‘‘ Christopher 
Columbus was the Father of his Country.” The 
recipient of the bag must instantly throw it back 
to another player with a sentence that in one 
breath corrects the previous misstatement and 
makes another equally inaccurate; for example, 
“George Washington drew electricity from the 
air.” If the third player thinks quickly enough of 
Benjamin Franklin he asserts that he was cast on 





takes his turn, which is more difficult, for, after 
bowing to a third player, he must reproduce ex- 
actly the words and gestures of the first before he 
goes through his own performance. After enacting 
the tea-drinking scene, he may add, with illustra- 
tions, “And once I shooed an ostrich across the 
Sahara sands.” The third player will of course 
have two absurd performances to go through be- 
sides his own. The longer the game lasts, the more 
ludicrous and difficult it grows. Some of the imag- 
inary experiences may include kissing the Blarney 
stone in Ireland, fighting with a cinnamon bear 
in North America and fleeing from a Hottentot in 
Africa, If a player is unable to tell a travel tale or 
to repeat anecdotes of trips, he must join the ranks 
of the enemy. The game ends when one side or 
the other has taken all the players. 


os 
TEN POCKETS FROM ONE PATTERN 


Wie the use of the diagram here given 
you can model patterns from tissue paper 
or from lightweight crinoline for a variety 
of attractive pockets for autumn garments. The 
diagram has for its foundation the outline of the 
pocket shown in Fig. 1, which is simple and par- 
ticularly well adapted to variations. Outline the 
twelve-inch square, ABCD, on a sheet of paper 
large enough to allow extensions of several inches 
above and below. Fold the square lengthwise 
along the centre line, EF. Fold each half of the 
square lengthwise along GH and G’H’; then in 
the same way fold each outer section of the halves 
along IJ and I’J’. Six inches from E on the line 
EF mark K, and an inch and a half down on lines 
GH and G’H’ mark points X and X?’. 

Beginning at L, an inch and a half below A, 
make a gentle curve downward through F and 
upward to L’, an inch and a half below B; draw an 

















above Q and Q’. The long upper tabs are placed 
on the belt an inch and a half apart. 

Fig. 6 shows a bag-shaped pocket attached by 
straps to a fancy belt. In shape it is a variation of 
Fig. 3, with the top squared instead of curved, and 
the left side corresponding to the right. It is made 
double, of course, and is ornamented with a flap 
to match the belt. Dresden ribbon for the belt and 
the flap is a good choice. 

Fig. 7 is a close modification of Fig. 1, with the 
curves more decidedly pointed at the bottom and 
the upper ends sharpened. Buttons, a long tassel 
and a lining of a contrasting color will give it an 
attractive finish. Fig. 8is another modification of 
Fig. 1; it has blunter curves, short upper points 
and a buttoned strap. In Fig. 9 is shown a pretty 
and distinctive pocket for an evening cloak. Here 
the outline of Fig. 1 is elongated and pointed at 
the tip and on the tabs, and one side is extended 
slightly higher than the other. 

Fig. 10 is a silk or satin bag pocket for carrying 
on the arm—an easy adaptation of the diagram. 
It is cut in two sections. To make the pattern, 
reverse the outline from which Fig. 2 is made— 
that is, draw it with the left half at the right, the 
right half at the left, and OM and PN forming one 
line in the middle. The line KR now forms part of 
each outer edge of each section. Join the two sec- 
tions at lines KR, and at the top of the handle, and 
gather the bottom of the bag to the proper shape. 
Add embroidery in some delicate design. 

To find the right place on the garment for the 
average pocket, hold the arm down and measure 
from the belt to the finger tips. The distance 
measured, minus three or four inches from the 
bottom, will give the proper place for the lower 
edge of the pocket. 
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NUT CANDIES FOR HALLOWEEN 


INCE no Halloween party is complete with- 
out candy and no Halloween candy without 
nuts, the following receipts will serve a good 
purpose at this time of the year. They are not too 
expensive even for these days of thrift, especially 
if the nuts, the milk, and perhaps some of the 
other ingredients can be obtained at first 

hand. 





thrust a wedge between the bowl and 
the box to keep the bow! from turning. 

For the carving you need three tools: 
a parting tool, a flat sweep and a veining 
tool. You also need Arkansas slip oil- 
stones to fit the tools, which must be kept 
very sharp. 

To carve, let the wrist of the left hand 
lie on the side of the bow! to act asa guide 
and as a check. Grasp the parting tool 
in the left hand so that the cutting edge 
meets the surface of the bowl at an angle 
of about thirty degrees. Leave the end of 
the handle of the tool exposed, and tap 
or guide it with the palm of the right hand 
to cut outside the traced masses of the 
design. Each cut should make a clear 
V-shaped groove. 

The flat sweep, which should be held 
in the same way as the parting tool, is 
for work on the background. Its result- 
ing concave grooves give surface con- 
trasts with the masses of the design, and 
you can get most attractive effects with it. 

Use the veining tool to cut deep, narrow 
grooves. If the nature of the bow! per- 
mits, you can often add to the effective- 
ness of your design by cutting away parts 
of the background; that not only makes 
the bowl appear less solid and cumber- 
some but makes it actually lighter to 





Butternut Caramels.—Boil together one 
cupful of brown sugar, two cupfuls of 
light-colored molasses, one cupful of sour 
cream or of sweet milk, and one quarter 
pound of chocolate until the mixture 
turns hard in cold water. When it has 
reached the brittle state, stir in one large 
cupful of butternut meats—or hickory- 
nut meats, if they are preferred—and 
pour the candy into buttered tins. The 
quantity should make about a hundred 
caramels, 

Peanut Brittle.—Cook together one 
cupful of light molasses, one half cupful 
of granulated sugar, one large table- 
spoonful of butter and one tablespoonful 
of vinegar. When a drop will harden in 
cold water, remove the syrup from the 
fire and stir into it first one quarter tea- 
spoonful of soda, then one cupful of pea- 
nuts chopped fine. After the candy has 
hardened in a large, shallow pan, break 
it into small pieces and keep it in a cool 
place until it is to be used. 

Coffee Panocha.— Three cupfuls of 
brown sugar, one cupful of cream or of 
milk, and one quarter cupful of strong 
coffee will make about two pounds of the 
eandy. Mix the ingredients and boil them 
for four minutes, or a little longer if milk 
is used instead of cream. Remove the 








handle. For that work you will need a 
coping saw. 

When you have finished the carving, 
sandpaper the undecorated parts of the bowl with 
No. 0 paper. Then stain it some attractive color. 
The final application of several coats of shellac or 
of wax will add a neat finish to the bowl. 
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Fancy Apples.—A unique way of preparing 
apples is given in the following directions. Tinted 
apples make an attractive dish for any festive 
table; they are a special success at children’s 
parties. Peel and core half a dozen firm apples, 
put them in a pan with just water enough to cover 
them, and let them boil until they are soft, although 
not soft enough to fall to pieces. Remove the fruit 
to a flat dish and set it aside until it is cool enough 
to be handled with a fork. Mix red vegetable-color- 
ing powder with a little water, and, using a small 
water-color paintbrush, tint the apples in their 
natural colors. 
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A DARNING-BAG APRON 


GARMENT that combines a neat apron, two 
A pockets and a roomy bag is a practical holi- 
day gift, and even a beginner in needlework 
can make it. Bright-flowered cretonne, linen, 
denim, or any other durable material can be used. 
From a yard of goods thirty-six inches wide cut 
off a piece twenty-one inches long, and then cut the 
piece in two, lengthwise. From the material that 
remains cut a piece eleven inches long and eight- 
een inches wide, for the pockets, and put a half- 
inch hem on the upper edge. Place the wrong side 
of the pocket piece against the right side of one 
of the longer pieces, with the lower edges even, 
and baste the two together at the bottom and the 
sides. Run a row of stitching down the middle to 
make the pockets. Next, put the two long pieces 
together, right side to right side, stitch them 
across the bottom and as far as an inch and a half 
above the pockets on both sides and turn the bag. 
Finish the open edges with narrow hems. 
Gather slightly the top edge of the front section, 
and put it into a binding two and a half inches wide 





a desert island, and throws the bag to an oppo- 
nent. When a player is unable to take his cue 
promptly, he forfeits his throw, and the other side 
scores a point. The side wins that first makes a 
required number of points or that runs up the 
highest score in a given time. 

Find Your Neighbor. This is a good game to 
play early in the evening, as it will quickly break 
the ice and promote sociability. After the players 
are seated in a circle, the leader advances from 
the centre and bows to one of the company with 
the greeting, “Your neighbor wishes to change 
seats with you.” “How shall I know him?” the 
player asks, whereupon the leader briefly de- 
scribes the neighbor and then begins to count 
twenty. If he says, “By his blue tie and gold scarf- 
pin,” the player must make haste to exchange 
seats, before the counting stops, with a person 
whom that description fits. It will make no differ- 
ence if the person whom he selects is not the one 
that the leader had in mind; a blue tie and a gold 
searfpin will justify his choice. It is important 
that the wearer of the tie and the pin shall keep 
quiet and not aid the searcher. If the player fails, 
he must pay a forfeit and take 
the leader’s place. After ten or 
more forfeits have been paid 
they may be redeemed with 
amusing “stunts” in the usual 
way. 

Jolly Travelers. The players 
are drawn up in two equal com- 
panies on opposite sides of the 
room. The leader, advancing 
and bowing to a player on the 
opposing side, announces, “I 
am a jolly traveler and have 
traveled far.” He then makes a 
fantastic statement in regard to 
his adventures, as, for example, 

**While in Japan I had a cup of 
tea with the Mikado,” and ac- 
companies the statement with 
a pantomime of the tea-drink- 
ing. The second player now 





inner and smaller curve from X to X’ through K, 
then connect the curves at their upper points by 
drawing lines LIX and X’I’L’. You now have the 
design for the pocket shown in Fig. 1. The com- 
pleted pocket should be set on the garment with 
the tabs only three inches apart and the body full. 

For Fig. 2, extend the line AC two inches to M 
at the bottom and three inches at the top to O. 
Likewise extend BD to N and P. Complete the 
rectangle OPMN. Extend IJ to Q and TJ’ to Q’. 
The outer curve of this pocket extends from O to 
P through R, the middle point of MN. The inner 
curve extends from Q to Q’ through K. The 
squared-off upper ends of the pocket are placed 
beneath the belt of the dress. A dress of plain 
material from last year’s wardrobe can be trimmed 
most satisfactorily with belt and pockets of striped 
or figured ribbon, and collar and cuffs to match. 
Twin pockets set on a skirt give the ‘‘barrel” 
effect that is so popular. 

Fig. 3 shows a very irregular variation designed 
for a one-piece serge dress. From 
8, about five inches below G on the 
line GH, draw a six-inch line to T, 
slant the line down to F and then 
up to U, which is two inches above 
D; thence carry it to V, four inches 
above P; then to W and from there 
to Q’. The curve from Q’ to S, which 
completes the pocket, is almost 
identical with that part of the inner 
curve of Fig. 2. 

Fig. 4 shows a pocket suitable for 
a light silk dress, ornamented with 
tiny cross tucks and a soft frill. Its 
outline includes PDFK, but the 
lines are extended two inches to 
the left of K and of F, to afford 
greater width. 

In Fig. 5, which resembles Fig. 4, 
the pocket runs from a little above 
O to C, then to D, and then upward 
to a little above P. The inside curve 
is the same as that of Fig. 2, QKQ’, 
except that the ends extend a little 








syrup from the fire, beat it until it thick- 
ens, and add a cupful of chopped walnut 
meats before you pour it out to harden. 
Pecan Macaroons.—Mix one half pound of sugar 
and one half pound of sifted flour, and stir into the 
mixture one half pound of chopped pecan kernels. 
Beat three eggs very slightly and fold them into 
the dry mixture. Drop a teaspoonful at a time on 
buttered paper and bake the macaroons in a mod- 
erate oven. 
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SETTING UP A BUSHELER SHOP 


[The ninth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home} 


Te sisters with an invalid mother to care 
for found a way in which they could stay at 
home and still earn the money that they 
needed. In the neighborhood in which they lived 
there were several large boarding houses for 
young men. The sisters decided to take advantage 
of the fact and establish—on a small scale—a bush- 
eler business, which is the business of cleaning 
and renovating wearing apparel, particularly that 
of men. They let it be known that for a moderate 
price they would undertake to keep the men’s 
clothes regularly cleaned, mended and pressed, 
and were careful to show with their first orders 
how well they could do the work. 

As there were no tailors in town and no other 
professional cleaners, it was not hard to get cus- 
tomers. Nearly all of the men were glad to pay a 
modest sum in return for having their wardrobes 
kept in order. The young women marked linen, 
sewed on buttons, darned stockings and sponged 
and pressed suits—in short, they did whatever 
renovating was necessary. Pressing suits was 
the hardest part of the undertaking, but it grew 
lighter as they became more expert at the work. 
The plan succeeded from the start, and after a 
few years the girls were earning their living by 
that means. ; 

The idea as a money-earning plan is exeeedingly 
practical, yet it has been considered very little. 
College towns and country districts where summer 
boarders are numerous are especially good fields 
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for the work. A girl who undertakes it carefully | the rug a border at each end. Complete your weav- 
ing with the gray. At frequent intervals push the | 
work together gently with your thumb nail. | 


and conscientiously can in time build up a paying 
business. 
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A RUG FOR THE DOLL’S HOUSE 
N interesting pastime that yields as a product 
A a quaint addition to a little girl’s playthings 
is making a rug for a doll’s house from jute, 
from chenille, or from heavy knitting yarn. The jute 
or the chenille you can buy of any supply house. 
First, you must make a loom on which to weave 


the rug. Get a piece of heavy cardboard nine 
and one half inches long and seven inches wide. 


margin all round the edges of the 


four sides. That forms a rectangle ¢--------- : 


seven and one half inches long and 


Willd, With Vitti, 
CME CUD "Cl a, 


HEN a professor of psychology at one of 
the large universities recently put his fresh- 





| the young men measured up to a certain standard 
With your pencil, draw lines that leave a one-inch | 
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When you have finished the weaving, draw out | | 


the needles carefully, and break the loom away | 
from the rug. 
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A NOVEL BRAIN TEST 


men pupils through the brain test here set 
forth, his purpose was to find out how many of 


of mental capacity and concentration; but at the 
same time he unwittingly supplied 
material for one of the most amusing 








five inches wide. 

On the two lines that measure 
five inches, place pencil dots ex- 
actly a quarter of an inch apart; 
there should be twenty-one of 
them. Next, punch holes through 
the dots with a darning needle. 
Then insert one end of a long steel 
knitting needle through the dot at 
a (Fig. 1), and thrust the other 
end through the dot at b. In the 
same way thrust a knitting needle 
through the dots 1 and m. The 
knitting needles brace the sides of 
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evening entertainments that a host 
could offer to a gathering of friends. 

He presented the following series 
of questions, and announced that the 
questions were to be answered as the 
reader went over them for the first 
time. He specified one minute as the 
time in which a pupil should accom- 
plish the work if he was to attain 
the mark of one hundred. 

Arm yourself with’a pencil and 
answer the questions as you read 
them for the first time. Place the 
correct answer in the blank space 
that follows each question, and make 














the loom. The next step is to string ' 
the loom. Thread a heavy piece 
of string or carpet warp five yards 
long to a darning needle. Draw it up through point 
a, bring it down the loom beside the needle, and 
pass it through b. Now bring the string up through 
¢, up the loom to d, pass it through d and then across 
onthe wrong side to e, down to f, and so on until you 
have strung the whole loom. At a and at m there 
will be loose ends that you must tie to the adjacent 
warp. That makes every string tight and firm, and 
now the loom is ready for the weaving. 

If you use material of two colors—rose and gray, 
for example—the rug will be more attractive. Begin 
with the gray, and weave the yarn over one warp 


FIG. 














thread and under the next, as shown in Fig. 2. 
Weave the warp three quarters of an inch with the 
gray, then an eighth of an inch with the rose, an 
eighth of an inch with the gray, half an inch with 
the rose, an eighth of an inch with the gray, and an 
eighth of an inch with the rose. From the bottom 
of the loom repeat the process exactly. That gives 





' careful record of the time consumed 
in accomplishing the task. 
Here is the test: 

With your pencil make a dot over any one of | 
these letters, F, G, H, I, J, and a comma after the | 
longest of these three w ords: boy—mother—girl—. | 
Then if Christmas comes in March, make a cross 
right here ——; but if it does not, pass along to the 
next question and tell where the sun rises —. If 
you believe that Edison discovered America, cross 
out what you last wrote ; but if it was some one else, 
put in a number to complete this sentence: “A | 
horse has —— feet.” Write yes, no matter whether | 
China is in Africa or not ——; and then give a 
wrong answer to this question: ‘‘How many days 
are there in a week?”” ——. Write any letter except 
G just here —, and then write no if two times five | 
are ten ——. Now, if Tuesday comes after Monday, 
make two crosses here ——; but if it does not, 
make a circle here —, or else a square here —. 
Be sure to make three crosses between these two 
boys’ names: George —— Henry. Notice these two 
numbers, 3, 5. If iron is heavier than water, write 
the larger number here —, but if iron is lighter 
than water, write the smaller number here —. 
Show by a cross when the nights are longer: In 
summer? —— in winter? ——. Give the correct an- 
swer to this question: “Does water run uphill?” 
—; and repeat your answer here —. Do noth- 
ing here (6+7= ——), unless you skipped the pre- 
ceding question; but write the first letter of your 
first name and the last letter of your last name at 
the ends of this line —. 

At a party you can use the test to excellent 
advantage by making a contest of it. Have double- 
or triple-spaced typewritten copies and distribute 
them, folded, among the guests. Start the guests 
all at the same time, and to the first person who 
turns in a correct set of answers award a small 
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While working at his 

trade as journeyman shoe- 
maker, “The Boy Who 
Pegged Shoes” decides 
to put into operation his 
life ambition to become 
“The World’s Greatest 
Shoemaker.” 





CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased or raised 














L.DOUGLAS 


“*THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


$3 $3. 50 $4 $4.50 $5 6 ‘7 & "8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 


Shoes. The Best Known & 
Shoes in the World. 


. L. Douglas name and the 

retail price is stamped on 
the bottom of every pair of shoes 
at the factory. The value is guar- 
anteed and the wearer protected 
against high prices for inferior 
shoes. The retail prices are the 
same everywhere. They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price 
paid for them. 
















he quality of W. L. Doug- iI 
las product is guaranteed BOYS SHOES 
by more than 40 yearsexperi- 33 $2.50 $2 


ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion centres 
of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory 
at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoe- 
makers, under the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest determination to 
make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 


BEWARE OF FRAUD. None genuine unless 
W. Douglas name and the retail price is 


stamped on the bott TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE 

For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con- 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your 
local dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot 
supply you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet, showing how to order shoes 
by mail, postage free. 


VhsGoreglat 





President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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COUTS who know the 


Service Signalling Code realize that 


these dots and dashes mean 


EVEREADY 


‘The light that says 





prize. 





ere it is!” 


General when you wish to signal 


your friend down the 
street 


























A-D-V-A-N-C-E! 

In these times, every boy should practice and learn this code. 
It’s easy with the help of Eveready DAYLO, the only form 
of light by which you can produce the short flash which in the 
code means a dof and the /ong flash which means a dash. 
You can night- ~signal with Eveready DAYLO any time and 
anywhere. It can’t blow out. It can’t cause fire. And its 
brilliant, powerful light is ideal for signalling purposes. Its 
dependable Eveready TUNGSTEN battery assures long life. 
Get your Eveready DAYLO today and start 
practice tonight. 


At electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, 
stationery and jewelry stores everywhere. 77 
styles from 75c. up. (In Canada g5c. and up.) 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
‘ Long Island City, N. Y. 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, 
oronto, Ontario 


1 when you lose your 
knife in the brush 


' when you’re looking for 
{| something in the cellar 
| or attic 


der the piazza 


when the fish hook 


catches in the bottom of 








| 
| the boat 


| 

} 

| 
when the ball rolls un- | | 
| 

| 
when youtaketheshort || 
| cut home after dark 
| whenever you need 
safe, bright light—in 
camp or at home—in city 

or country —you need an 


Eveready DAYLO. 
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_Acnnouncing the | 
1918 Bush Model | 


STANDARDIZED CAR ; 
of exceptionally high qual- ; 
ity, affording a saving of 
from one hundred to two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars compared 
| with widely advertised cars of 
| almost identical specifications. ; 
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35 H. P. Lycoming Motor Dyneto Starting and Lighting ; 


115-inch Wheel Base Mutiple Dise Clutch : 
Full Floating Rear Axle Transmission, Unit with Motor | ae 
Delco Ignition System Complete Dash Equipment &. 


Stewart-WarnerVacuum Feed Price—$875 f. 0. b. Chicago . 


Prices subject to change January First 


BUSH MOTOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Splendid Opportunity for 
County Agents 


Bush Temple 
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Tbk any questions you wisfe 
about the contents of Cus page 
They wi be gladly answered. 
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Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE BOYS’ PAGE, THE 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS, 











THE BOY AND THE GUN 


V oo you become the possessor of a rifle 
or a shotgun and desire to be regarded as 
a worthy member of the great company of 

sportsmen, you must prove your right by showing 

from the beginning, and all the time, that you are 
conscious of the dangerous character of your 
weapon. Even though you know it is unloaded, if 
you point it but once, or permit it to be pointed, in 
the direction of another person or of a building in 
which there may be persons, you stamp yourself 
as so green and inexperienced that no true sports- 
man will desire your company afield. Every sports- 
man of experience will regard you with suspicion, 
aud will not readily change his first impression. 

The fundamental rule is: Never point even an 

unloaded arm at another person. 

From that first rule others follow naturally. It is 


he challenge of 1 the fence: 
__flalt: wload your qui! . 


Se 
\ * 


not enough to avoid deliberate offense. There 
must be no transgression even by accident. In 
other words, you must form habits that become in 
time so fixed as to be unconscious. As another 
individual approaches or changes his position, the 
muzzle of your gun should move away automati- 
cally, as if governed by the negative pole of 2 
magnet. That comes only from right habits of 
carrying a gun. 
THE SAFEST WAY 

The safest way to carry a firearm is usually with 
the muzzle down. Grasp the weapon with the 
right hand just in front of the trigger guard, at 
which point you will find that it balances best. If, 
on a long tramp, that becomes tiresome, allow the 
stock to fall into the space between the right arm 
and the body and to settle into the armpit, while 
the barrel lies across the right wrist at the wrist 
joint. If you wish to carry the arm over your 
shoulder, you can do so with safety provided you 
let the gun rest on its side over your right shoul- 
der with the barrel projecting to the left and 
upward at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

A fence is always a source of possible danger, 
even when you are alone. The old rule was—and 
no better one has been found to take its place— 
to remove the shell from the barrel before you 
get over or through the fence, and to replace it 
only on the other side. That applies, of course, 
principally to hammer guns, the hammers of which 
may catch at any time on a rail or on the twig of a 
tree. With a hammerless gun the practice is to 
make sure that the safety catch is at “safe’”’ before 
you climb the fence. That is good, but the old 
rule is even better. Most accidents at fences hap- 
pen through the shooter’s climbing the fence first 
and then drawing his weapon over after him, or 
through the weapon’s falling from a leaning posi- 
tion against the fence. The careful sportsman 
either removes the shell or puts his gun through 
first, and lays it down on its side on the ground, 
muzzle from him, before he climbs over after it. 
When you are hunting with a companion, one of 
you should hold the guns while the other climbs 
the fence. The one who is over should then take 
the weapons. 


MUD IN THE BARREL 

Another danger that you must avoid is that 
which comes from an obstruction in the barrel of 
your weapon. It sometimes happens that one who 
is careful to keep the muzzle of his gun down, as 
he ought, will allow it to drop low enough in 
crossing boggy land to touch the muck. Even a 
small quantity of mud in the barrels may result in 
bursting them when the 
gun is fired. In case you 
do get dirt, sand or snow 
into the barrels, the 
proper thing is, of course, 
first to remove the shell 
and then to clean the gun 
from the breech. 

If you are walking side 
by side with another 
hunter, there is no better 
way than for the one on 
the right to hold his gun 
by the grip, or tang, of 
the stock in his left hand, 
with the barrel resting 
in the hollow of his right 
arm, slightly crooked for 
the purpose, and for the 
one on the left to grasp 
his weapon by the tang in 
his right hand, with the 
barrel resting in the hol- 
low of his left arm. In 
that way the muzzle of 
each gun is pointing al- 
ways away from the other 
boy; and so long as you 
remain abreast, each can 
turn in either direction 
without endangering the 
other. 

When the narrowness 


Both ya. 


of a path makes it necessary to walk in single 
file, the person in the lead should carry his 
weapon in the way described as safe when 
traveling alone; namely, with the stock resting 
in the armpit and the barrel lying across the 
right wrist at the joint. That keeps the muzzle 
so low that, even should the shooter turn, the 
one behind will not be endangered. For the 
person following in single file, the safest posi- 
tion in which to carry the gun is upon the 
shoulder, as has been described. 


TWO ARE ENOUGH 


Never hunt in a “company’—two shooting 
together are enough; when there are more 
there is unavoidable danger. When you go 
hunting with a companion, do not leave him or 
let him leave you without knowing where he is 
going and letting him know where you are 
going. Should you unintentionally lose sight of 
each other, do not fire until you find each other 
again. 

Matters of safety that are peculiar to differ- 
ent kinds of weapons are not to be neglected. 
The hammer gun, if the hammers are outside 
and in plain sight, shows at a glance whether 
or not it is cocked. All hammer guns are, of 
course, provided either with a safety cock, or half- 
cock notch, at which the gun should always be 
carried, or with rebounding hammers that set 
automatically at the safety. 

The chief dangers of the hammer gun are the 
liability of the hammers to catch on a twig, a fence 
rail or the thwart or gunwale of a boat; the possi- 
bility of the hammers’ slipping when an attempt 
is made to cock or uncock the weapon; and the 
chance of discharge through the gun’s falling and 
striking on the hammers. The first of those dan- 
gers has already been discussed and the necessary 
precautions have been suggested. In regard to 
the second,—the danger of the hammer’s slipping 
when you cock or uncock the gun,—the remedy is 
eare in getting a firm grip on the hammer when 
you cock the weapon, and on both hammer and 
trigger when you uncock it; and of course when 
you perform either of those operations, you must 
pay most particular attention to the direction in 
which the gun points. There is only one direction 
that is absolutely safe: toward the ground. The 
last danger of the hammer gun—accidental dis- 
charge from the weapon’s falling—will be elimi- 
nated if you always take care to remove the loads 
before you lean the gun against anything. 


HAMMERS AND HAMMERLESS 

The hammerless gun is, on the whole, a far 
safer weapon. To be sure, there are no hammers 
to show at a glance whether the gun is cocked or 
not, but the safety catch takes their place. It 
shows the position of the hammers just as surely 
and as quickly as if they were on the outside, and 
it has the great advantage of being automatic; 
that is, set by the closing of the gun, But you must 
not place undue dependence on the safety bolt; 








ts no excuse to say 


“She hammer slipped” 


when the gun is in order the catch must be pushed 
to one side before you can fire, but when the gun 
is out of order no one can tell what will happen. 
Therefore, never let the safety bolt be an excuse 
for handling the weapon carelessly. 

The construction of the hammerless gun does, 
however, give it certain dangers peculiar to it. 
It cannot be atcidentally discharged by catching 
on a twig, but, once the safety catch is pushed, 
both barrels of a double-barreled gun become 
ready to fire and remain so until the catch is re- 
versed or the gun discharged. That makes neces- 
sary one or two rules of great importance. 

If you make the gun ready for firing by pushing 
the safety catch and then, for any reason, do not 
fire the shot, reverse the catch to the safety posi- 
tion immediately, before you take the gun from 
your shoulder. 

On the other hand, if you fire but from one 
barrel only, break open the gun instantly and 
insert a new shell in the barrel just fired. If you 
fail to do that, the second barrel, still loaded, and 
unprotected by the safety, is a menace. Opening 
the gun and reloading the discharged barrel auto- 
matically sets both barrels again at “safe.” 

Boats have been almost as fruitful sources of 
accident to hunters as fences have. Many of the 
casualties, indeed most of 
them, have been due to 
the neglect of precautions 
already mentioned, espe- 
cially getting out of the 
boat first and then drag- 
ging the gun out, muzzle 
first. On that point, what 
has been said about 
fences may also be ap- 
plied to boats. 

When you and another 
hunter are in a small boat 
that is moving, only one 
should do the shooting; 
the other should handle 
the oars. When the boat 
is anchored it is safe for 
both of you to shoot if you 
observe proper precau- 
tions. If you face each 
other, sit on adjacent 
seats in the centre of the 
boat; if at the opposite 
ends of the boat, sit back 
to each other. And when 
the guns are not in use, 
either stack them care- 
fully together in the bow 
with the muzzles pointing 
upward and outward, or 
for convenience place one 
there and the other in the 
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stern in the same relative position. The reason 
why two persons should occupy adjacent seats 
near the centre of the boat when they sit facing 
each other is that the space between them is then 
so small that they have no room, and therefore no 
temptation, to swing a gun barrel into it. One will 
keep his weapon to the right, the other to the left. 
On the other hand, when they sit at opposite ends 
of the boat, where the space between them is 
ample to swing a gun, by sitting back to back each 
can command a semicircle of the horizon without 
pointing his weapon at his companion. 


WHAT ARE YOU SHOOTING AT? 

What has been said so far covers virtually all 
of the dangers to which you and your gun subject 
yourself and those in your immediate 
vicinity. You may not, however, consider 
yourself as a fit candidate for the ex- 
cellent company of sportsmen and true 
lovers of firearms until you recognize and guard 
against some other dangers less obvious but 
really quite as imminent. One of them is a lack 
of knowledge of the power of the weapon you 
are using. It is of consequence even with a 
shotgun, the effective range of which is only 
about eighty yards, and it is of far greater 
consequence with a rifle. 

Many of the accidents in the hunting field 
arise from carelessness on the part of shooters 
about the nature of the object at which they 
fire. No person is fit to be trusted with a fire- 
arm who will shoot at any object until he has 
satisfied himself absolutely what it is. To dis- 
charge a Weapon at a moving bush or a brown 
patch that looks like game but that is not distin- 
guishable in its entirety is absolutely without 
excuse. It is better to miss a thousand chances 
for a successful shot than to make one mistake of 
that sort; and the precaution applies equally to 
those who use the rifle and to those who use the 
shotgun. 

It is necessary not only to know at what you are 
shooting, but also to observe in what direction. 
The pellets from the shotgun, although they may 
have an effective range of only about eighty yards, 
will travel to a much greater distance and still 


retain sufficient force to put out an eye or cause 
other painful injury. The only safe course is to 
know where your companion is. 

With a rifle those precautions are even more 
necessary. The smallest caliber rifle in use is the 
-22, which many a boy considers to be a harmless 
toy. In point of fact the little .22 caliber bullet will 
penetrate several inches of pine wood, or, if fired 
with sufficient elevation, will travel more than half 
a mile; and every increase in caliber and powder 
charge means a corresponding increase in the 
danger zone, You should fire a rifle only against 
a background of solid earth or rock or the bole of 
a large tree; and even then you should take care 
that no inclined surface offers the possibility of a 
ricochet. No use of a rifle is more dangerous than 
that of firing at objects floating in such bodies of 
water as streams and small ponds. Bullets glance 
easily, and often many times, from the surface of 
water, and may finally strike, with only slightly 
diminished energy, some object in an apparently 
impossible direction. 


CHOOSING THE GUN 

Of the choice of weapons little need be said. It 
is a matter that individual taste and the pocket- 
book must determine. 

It is, however, in place to utter a word of warn- 
ing against the purchase or use of the high-power 
arms using smokeless powder and jacketed bul- 
lets. For any kind of use that is likely to come 
within reach of the average boy they are both 
unnecessary and unsuitable. They are less accu- 
rate as target weapons for fine shooting than the 
rifles using lead bullets and low-pressure powders. 
The ammunition is more expensive, and they 
wear out sooner, to the degree at least of losing 


something of their fine accuracy. The greatest 
objection to them is their enormous range and 
penetration, which greatly restrict their use 
and rob you of much of the legitimate pleasure 
of target shooting that you might have with a 
weapon of more moderate power. 


CLEAN! CLEAN! CLEAN! 

If you really love firearms enough to master 
the rules necessary to one who wishes to use 
them safely and wisely, you will wish to pre- 
serve them in all their beauty and utility. There 
is only one way to do it: keep them absolutely 
clean. That is not a matter that can be attended 
to at any time. Cleaning should never be post- 
poned overnight, but should follow use imme- 
diately. The best way to clean an arm that is 
so made that you can run water through the 
barrels without wetting the mechanism is to 
wash the barrels thoroughly with soap and 
water, and then to wipe them with rag after rag 
on a cleaning rod until the last rag comes out 
clean and dry. The weapon should then be set 
aside overnight, and the next day wiped again 
with one dry rag and a second on which a little 
vaseline or oil has been rubbed. In cleaning a 
gun that has a fixed barrel, pass a rag moistened 

| with water through it, then clean it with dry rags 

and finish with oil or vaseline. Never apply the oil 
first. Occasional examination of weapons not reg- 
ularly in use will repay you well. 


THE THINGS TO REMEMBER 

To sum up this rather formidable list of rules 
and cautions, if you wish to use firearms safely 
and happily keep always in mind: 

That you will never point, either intentionally 
or accidentally, even an unloaded weapon at. any- 
one. 
That you will take the shell out of your gun be- 
Sore you cross a fence. 

That you will replace the safety catch at once if 
you change your mind about firing, and reload the 
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discharged barrel at 
| once if you have fired. 
That you will know 
| where you are to hunt 
and keep within sight 
of your companion. : 
That you will fire at nothing until you know 
absolutely what you are shooting at. 
That you will direct a rifle only at a solid 
background. 
That you will never carry a loaded gun into 
the house. 
That you will keep your weapons clean. 


o¢ 


Animated Splinters.—Splinters of wood are 
like children: they like sugar and will run 
from soap. To prove it, put some water in a 
saucer and drop in a few bits of a toothpick 
or fragments from a burned match. When you 
touch the water in front of them with a piece 
of lump sugar they will come swiftly toward 
it, for the sugar in absorbing the water draws 
them forward. When you take away the sugar 
and in its place hold a piece of moist soap, the 
bits of wood will immediately scatter to the 
edge of the saucer. A thin film of grease that 
the soap spreads on top of the water pushes 
them away. 

e ¢ 


LEARNING TO SHIFT THE BALL 


KILL in the use of the straight arm is 
so important in modern football that no 
player can feel that he has mastered the 

art of running with the ball until he knows 

how to ward off the tackler with a well-timed 
push of his open hand. Usually the beginner’s 
chief fault is clumsy handling of the ball. He fin«s 
it difficult to shift the ball readily from one arm 
to the other while running through a broken field, 
so that the arm next the tackler will be free to 
ward him off. Some players hesitate to shift the 
ball because they are afraid that they will fumble 
it; others merely forget to do it. 

Below is a diagram, almost self-explanatory, of 
an effective way to learn when to shift the ball. It 
is assumed that the player already knows how to 
hold it. 

Place five or more players in a line, one behind 
the other, at intervals of five yards, all facing in 
the same direction. The man who is to run stands 
with the ball under his arm at the head of the line 


PS 


and facing it. When he is ready he runs slowly, 
passing to the left of No. 1, to the right of No. 2, 
to the left of No. 3, and so on. While he is passing 
No. 1, the ball is under his left arm, but after pass- 
ing him he quickly shifts it to his right arm and 
keeps it there while he is passing No. 2; then he 
shifts it back again, and so continues to change it 
from side to side until he has passed every mem- 
ber of the line. 

The ends and the backs especially should get 
constant practice in this exercise, but every mem- 
ber of the team should learn how to do it, for no 
player, whatever his position, knows when in the 
course of a game he may find the ball in his hands 
and the way toward the opponents’ goal before him. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an ilus- 
trated weekly paper for all the famity. 
Its subscription price is = @ year, in ativance, 
Pelnaing, postass Ie to a Fy Ba the 

nited States, $2.25 to Ca’ an t oreign 
countries. Entered at the. Pout Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should besentiby subscribers 
directly to thisoffice. Wedo not request Agents'to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
nail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured,send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent throngh the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is Hable to stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewels. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your vapet issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
Oo 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
Comnonweatth Ave. and 8t. Paul St,,. Boston, Mass. 








STOMATITIS 


TOMA is the Greek word for:mouth, and 
stomatitis means a sore or inflamed con- 
dition of the mouth. It isnot a disease, 
but a symptom, and the first thing'to do 
is to find the underlying cause of that 
symptom. 

A mechanical irritation, as from a broken tooth 
or from a badly fitting tooth plate, sometimes brings 
about a most troublesome and painful stomatitis. 
Certain disorders, such as measles, grippe and 
scurvy, are often accompanied by soreness of the 
mouth, and children who are cutting teeth fre- 
quently suffer from the condition. The stomatitis 
that comes with the cutting of teeth is called 
aphthous stomatitis, because the little sores that 
form on the gums or tongue or cheeks or lips are 
known as aphthz. They begin as small, round, 
gray patches, which by and by turn into ulcers. 
They make the child extremely restless and mis- 
erable and may give serious trouble if they are 
neglected, but under proper treatment they gen- 
erally heal in a day or two. Thrush is another 
form of sore mouth to which badly fed and weak 
infants are liable. 

The worst form that stomatitis can take is that 
known as cancrum oris, or noma. That is gangre- 
nous in character; if it is neglected, fatal blood 
poisoning may result. The treatment is prompt 
surgery. Some persons are subject to ulcers of the 
mouth and lipsithat are associated with indigestion ; 
they are called “dyspeptic ulcers.” In every case 
the mouth should always receive prompt atten- 
tion. The lining of the mouth is very sensitive, and 
neglect may have most serious results. 

Persons who are suffering from an ulcer caused 
by the broken edge of a tooth-or by a collection of 
tartar should go at once to adentist and have the 
irritating tooth filed or the ‘tartar removed. With 
the removal of the mechanical.cause, such an ulcer 
generally heals with surprising:rapidity. In adults 
a mouth ulcer that does not yield to ordinary rem- 
edies and that feels hard to the touch should be 
shown at once to a physician and never treated 
with home remedies. Medical attention at the 
outset may prevent tragedy later. 

Anyone whois subject to ulceration of the mouth 
should be very careful about his diet, should watch 
himself to learn what upsets him, and should pay 
strict attention to the cleanliness of his mouth and 
of his teeth. 
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TOO EXULTANT 
7; AM glad Rosina is better, Constance— 


extremely glad. I only regret the time 
lost before you were willing to take 
my advice. Perhaps I should have in- 
sisted more, on Rosina’s account; but, 
well—f could scarcely force the matter 
further on your attention when you seemed so 
obviously reluctant; I have my pride! Still, for the 
child’s sake—but no matter. Let bygones be by- 
gones. She’s improving now, and that is the im- 
portant thing. Only, massage is such a perfectly 
safe and harmless remedy; and if the little dear 
had had it from the first, she might be so much 
further along. Of course, if I had recommended 
drugs, it would have been quite different. But a 
little gentle massage—I could not, I cannot, under- 
stand your hesitation! Still, now that you have 
really decided, and the facts have shown that I 
was right — Not that I always am, my dear; we all 
err occasionally, but I should hardly give advice 
about Rosina without knowing exactly where I 
stood; you might have trusted me. After this, you 
will trust me, won’t you, Constance? Well, well, I 
must say, I had looked for a different response! 
I can’t believe you actually ungrateful, yet it cer- 
tainly looks like it. There’s my car. Good-by! Don’t 
be sulky, child. I’m an older woman, and you 
shouldn’t mind admitting you were wrong and I 
was right!” 

“But, Lucy, I do, because I wasn’t wrong, and 
she just happened to be right!” cried Constance 
with exasperation, as Cousin Cordelia departed 
hastily, signaling the conductor with her umbrella. 
“Tt all depended on the character of the swelling; 
if it had been the gland, massage would have been 
dangerous. I had to wait for the doctor. He said I 
was right to wait, too. But Cousin Cordelia never 
will understand, and she’l! just think I was horrid. 
And,” she added with sudden spirit, “7 think she 
was! She never actually says, ‘I told you so!’ be- 
cause she’s been trained not to; but, there’s noth- 
ing she loves like a chance to exult. She’s gladder 
she was right than she is that Rosina is better.’’ 

““O Constance, surely not!” 

“Well, as glad, then. She means well, I know, 
but she has a perfect passion for being infallible, 
and that’s enough to make anyone a nuisance. 
When she’s mistaken, and making excuses, it’s 
bad enough, although it’s sometimes funny; but 
when she really és right, and other people wrong, 
she’s intolerable. Lucy, what are you laughing at, 
me or Cousin Cordelia?” 

“Both, a little, but chiefly b I was remem- 
bering the two Scotch lairds of Sessions who met 
after an argument, in which one had come out 
triumphant. He came teward his discomfited op- 
ponent, smiling and rubbing his hands, and called 
out, ‘Aha, laird, ye-see I was right?’ 

“‘Humph?!’ grunted the other, glowering upon 














| but ye’re always disagreeable!’”’ 
only somebody dared tell that story to Cousin 
Cordelia!” 





his friend. ‘Well, laird, ye may be right sometimes, 
“That's it exactly!’ cried Constance. “Oh, if 
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A NICE POINT 


‘E kind of reasoning that banishes reason 
is not incompatible with a certain type of legal 
mind. The story is told in the Green Bag that 

in the early days. of the railway in the West there 
was a farmer who owned two well-bred and useful 
dogs, named Major and Tige. 

One morning the dogs chased a stray hog down 
the road and stopped to play at the railway cross- | 
ing, with the result that Tige was struck by an 
engine and killed. The owner promptly brought 
suit for damages against the road. | 

Damage suits were new at that time, and there | 
were many neighbors and sympathizers present at | 
the hearing. The engineer swore that he gave a | 
sharp blast of the whistle as he approached the 
crossing. It looked as if the railway company were | 
“to go scot-free,” but the attorney knew his jus- | 
tice. | 
“Your Honor,” he said, “it is required by the | 
statutes in such cases that when any person or 
domestic animal is on a railway and is seen by 
the engineer, he must sound his whistle. In this 
instance, Your Honor, there were two domestic | 
animals innocently playing on the track, and the 
whistle was sounded only once, when it isa posi- 
tive legal requirement that it should have been 
seundeti ‘twice, once for each deg.” 

Se.convincing was this argument that the coun- 
try justice would net even give the railway attor- 
ney a hearing, and awarded the plaintiff the full 
amount of damages for which he had sued. 
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« A DAMP BETROTHAL 


Tr Tarascan Indians of Mexico, says the | 
National Geographic Magazine, have one of 
the strangest betrothal customs in the world. | 
The land of the Tarascans lies due west of Mexico; 
City, and the natives retain many of their practices 








landed at Vera Cruz. 


“He Had a Dream 





And It Shot Him!” 


Frightened—ragged—dirty—the boy stood. It was 


‘midnight and the doctor, waked up from sleep, de- 
/manded—* But how did they shoot him?” The boy 


trembled—stuttered—“He had a dream and it shot him!” 


Don’t you remember it—how that boy was Huck 
that were well established before the Spaniards Finn—and how Tom Sawyer was shot—and Huck’s 


The accepted method of courtship sends the | preposterous, terrified explanation ? 


How it rolls back the years! How it carries you back 
to the day when as a youngster you read and reread 
Huckleberry Finn until you nearly died laughing. 


Have you read Huck Finn this year and realized its 


lover to the spring where the object of his affec- 
tions is accustomed to fill her water jar. He holds | 
her shawl until she accepts him, and then, with a | 
stick, he breaks the jar that she holds on her head, 
and gives her a betrothal baptism of water. | 
The Tarascans, it is said, once possessed the | 
secret of tempering copper—an art that is now lost | 
to the world. | 
es 


IN SOLID FORM 


going a test in ambulance work was an which now to 


A in a squad of policemen who were under- 

Irishman, says the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, with whom the doctor had the following 
colloquy : 

“What would you do to a man who had a cut on 
his forearm?” 

“Sure, sorr, I’d bathe it with warm, soft water.” 

“What do you mean by soft water?” 

“Och! Just soft water, sorr; wet water.” 

“And what is hard water?” 

“Tee, sorr.” 
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A Worthy Gift A Valuable Premium 
To Companion Subscribers Only 


Extraordinary 
STORIES and 
ARTICLES 


By Noted Authors 








In Nine Volumes Bound in Stiff Paper Covers. 


We offer to each subscriber 
one book as a gift for sending 
promptly one list of 5 names. 
Classics 
1. A BOY SIXTY YEARS AGO 


2. FAMOUS AMERICANS 
3. RECOLLECTIONS OF GLADSTONE 
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OUR PRESIDENT 

OUR NATIONAL SENATE 

OUR CONGRESSMEN 
Stories 

. FEARLESS IN DUTY 

. SHEER PLUCK 

. STORIES OF PURPOSE 
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How to Get All These Nine 
Books Without Money 


Send a list of five good families who do not read 
The Youth's Companion and choose one book 
of the nine. We will promptly send that to 
you, and also send samples of The Companion 
and circulars to your five friends. Then call on 
each and get a new subscription for The Com- 
panion ; send that to us and receive the other 
eight books. Still better, send the new sub- 
scription and list now, and receive a Winner's 
Certificate and all nine books postpaid, and 
then win other Premiums by getting subscrip- 
tions of the five friends. 
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bigness—its philosophy—its sadness—all those things, 


you become so mixed with the laughter 
of youth? For Mark Twain was the most serious of 








a 











BOYS’ 
STORIES 


Remember that 
Tom Sawyer is only 
one of the books in 
which Mark Twain 
shows his wonderful 
understanding of 
boys. No one has ever 
written of boys as did 
Mark Twain. 


HISTORY 

Read Joan of Arc 
if you would know 
Mark Twain in all 
his greatness—the 
most dramatic and 
amazing story in the 
world — accurate in 
history, spiritual in 
idea, beautiful in ex- 
ecution. 


ROMANCE 


Everything he 
wrote was touched 
with the golden fresh- 
ness of youth and 
romance whether in 
such books as ‘*The 
Prince and the Pau- 
per,’’ “*A Connecticut 
Yankee’’ or ‘*Rough- 
ing It.” 


SHORT 
STORIES 


They are so many 
and so good. 


ESSAYS 


He could not see 
injustice without fight- 
ing it. The flame of 
his anger seared and 
burst forth in essays 
that will live for- 
ever. 


TRAVEL 


You have not seen 
the world until you 


see it through Mark: 


Twain’s wise and 
humorous eyes. His 
books of wanderings 
—will be revelations 
to you zow who read 
them only in your 


wine nace 


- following after’’—and his death left nations 











all our writers—he was a 
great fighter for freedom, 
for liberty, for ideals. 


Mark Twain 


You can renew the old joys—you can find 
again the beating heart and the laughter. 
But when you read Tom Sawyer and Huckle- 
berry Finn now, you will find something 
more—a choke in your throat—a little sad- 
ness. The laugh is tempered by thought, 
just as Mark Twain’s own laugh was softened 
by melancholy—by life’s tragedies and losses, 
for he was not only a great humorist—he was 
a big and original thinker—a philosopher—a 
man whose own life—whose rise — whose 
sorrows and privations—whose losses and 
whose glory are the ideal of every American 
boy, and the ideal whether lost or recognized, 
in the heart of every American man. 


_ “He traveled always such a broad and bril- 
liant highway with plumes flying and crowds 


weeping. But in a larger sense he is not dead. 
He lives forever in work more truly American 
than that of any other man. 


Rudyard Kipling, writing to the most impor- 
tant officials in India, said: ‘‘I have seen Mark 
Twain this golden morning, have shaken his 
hand, and smoked a cigar—no, two cigars with 
him, and talked with him for more than two 
hours! Understand clearly that I do not despise 
you; indeed I don’t. I am only very sorry for 
you, from the Viceroy downward.” 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal 
of Mark Twain. Are you sure? Have you read 
all the novels—all the short stories—all the 
brilliant fighting essays—all the history ? 


Why the Price Must Be Raised 


To Mark Twain two things were precious 
above all others—one was a love of his wife—the 
other was a love of the people. At every side 
he was surrounded by tributes of honor, by joy- 
ous affection. In every corner of the world he 
was known and loved. And because of this it 
was his desire that his books be so made and 
sold at such a low price that every family could 
own a set. 


So this set of Mark Twain has been sold at a much 
lower price than would ordinarily be the case for a set 
of books of this character. But Mark Twain could 4” Y.C. 10-11-17 
not foresee that the price of ink, paper, binding— ¢ pra aagtg 
that everything that goes intothe making ofa set .@ Harper & Bros. 
= books—was to * to heights undreamed of even 7 New York 

wo years ago. It is impossible to continue 

the sale of this set of books at that low price. ¢ Tees ea: Bane 
For a few weeks longer—until the present oO mae hee the set for ten 
edition is taken up—this low price will be ¢ da: wa he pds tte ad and re- 
in force, but on the next edition—the ¢ Pe ¢ to you at your expense 
Price must be higher. / if I do not want it. If I keep the 

If you send the coupon at once you ¢ books I[ will remit $2.00 at once 
can have your set at the low price , and $2.00 a month for twelve 
—but send the coupon at once, f months. 
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Pg For our beautiful red half leather edition, 
7 the above terms to $2.50 on delivery 
—1917 #¢ and $3.00 a month for twenty months. 
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The Full Round of Seasons 


in Luxurious Comfort 


Touring Sedan 


(Springfield Type) 


85-Four 


Light Six 


$1450 *1585 


Touring Coupe 


For *1250 


All pric es 7 0.6. Toledo. 


‘sx 1385 


Subject to change 


without notice. 





OR the winter? A 
closed car—by all 
means. 


F 


lor the summer? An open 
car—most assuredly. 


The Overland Model Eighty- 
five Four and ‘Light Six 
Sedan and Coupe are doth— 
closed and open cars. 











And they are smart appearing 
cars either closed or open— 
in no sense makeshifts, 
either way. 


The side windows—all of 
them—and the _ uprights 
that support them—fold 
away entirely out of sight 


when you want an open 
car. , 


The sides of the car above the 
body are entirely open from 
end to end whenever that is 
your humor. 

And it’s so little. trouble that 
you'll shut the car up tight 
for even a light shower and 
have it all open again in a 
jiffy as soon as it’s over. 


Then there’s the solid com- 
fort all winter long of a per- 
fectly enclosed car with all 
the protection of a limou- 
sine and the richness of 
closed car upholstery and 
interior finish. 





Mounted on the economical 
Overland Model Eighty-five 
Four or Light Six chassis, 
these are ideal every- purpose 
cars. 


And you'll be delighted with 


their luxuriousness. 


The unusually comfortable 
seats of the Sedan are up- 
holstered in a soft, rich gray, 
fine striped cloth. Sides 
and ceiling are lined to 
match, and a thick gray car- 
pet covers the floor. 


At the rear window there is a 
rich gray silk roll-up cur- 
tain. A dome light in the 


Catalogue on request. Address Dept. 1170 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


ceiling softly but amply 
lights the interior at night 
whenever desired. 


Enjoy the full round of the 
seasons in luxurious .com- 
fort. 


The entire output of these 
models is being quickly 


taken up by our dealers. 


They knew it would probably 
be a long time before we 
could again build such lux- 
urious cars to sell at such 
low prices. 


Better see your local Over- 
land dealer now and see if 
he has one for you. 





